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FOREWORD 

Currituck  County  contracted  with  the  Division  of  Com- 
munity Planning  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  in  April  of  1964  for  technical  assistance 
in  preparing  a  land  potential  study.,   This  report  is  the 
result  of  that  study.   It  is  designed  to  provide  a  factual 
basis  for  the  formulation  of  a  land  development  plan  in  the 
future  and  to  serve  as  a  general  guide  for  decision  making 
by  the  county  governmental  agencies. 

Also  included  in  the  same  contract  was  provision  for 
assistance  to  the  county  in  preparing  subdivision  regulations. 
This  ordinance,  adopted  by  the  county  commissioners  on 
August  2,  1965,  was  published  in  June  of  1966. 

The  Currituck  County  Planning  Board  is  the  local  body 
in  charge  of  formulating  plans  for  the  county,   It  is  made 
up  of  four  members  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners. 
Much  credit  must  go  to  the  forethought  of  the  county  com- 
missioners for  appointing  a  planning  board,  for  the  county 
has  become  noted  in  its  area  as  a  leader  in  planning.   The 
board  usually  meets  once  a  month  at  a  regular  time,  but 
occasionally  holds  special  meetingSo   It  has  no  legislative 
powers  -  its  function  is  to  prepare  studies,  make  plans,  and 
present  recommendations  to  the  county  commissioners, 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Currituck  County  is  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
portion  of  North  Carolina.   It  is  a  completely  rural  county, 
with  no  incorporated  towns.   Its  1960  population  of  approxi- 
mately 6,601  has  varied  only  slightly  since  1900,   The 
county's  economy  has  historically  been  based  on  agriculture, 
supplemented  by  income  earned  from  the  waters  of  its  rivers 
and  sounds.   A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to  Curri- 
tuck's lack  of  growth  over  the  years.   Among  these  are  its 
relative  isolation,  its  location  off  the  principal  transpor- 
tation routes,  and  the  physical  character  of  the  land,  which 
is  composed  of  broken  land  masses  separated  by  large  bodies 
of  water  and  dotted  by  large  swamps  and  marsh  areas. 

These  physical  factors,  which  have  been  obstacles  to 
Currituck's  development,  have,  however,  contributed  to  its 
appeal.   The  sheer  lack  of  development  enhances  the  remote- 
ness which  one  feels  in  the  county  and  provides  a  sense  of 
tranquility  and  peace,  especially  to  the  stranger  who  visits 
for  the  first  time.   The  natural  beauty  of  its  ocean  front 
and  the  shores  of  its  inland  waters  is  unsurpassed  in  this 
section  of  the  country.   One  might  feel  that  given  such  a 
beautiful  natural  area,  it  would  be  wrong  to  see  it  developed, 
One  might  also  feel  that  areas  like  Currituck  should  stay 
rural  and  undeveloped,  so  at  least  there  will  be  a  few  placas 
in  the  U.S.  which  remain  remote  from  the  somewhat  frenzied 
activities  of  our  rapidly  urbanizing  areas.   This  feeling 
occurs  to  most  visitors  to  the  area  and  is  shared  by  quite 
a  few  county  residents.   However,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  this  feeling  is  unrealistic. 

1.   Currituck  is  located  at  the  southern  terminus  of 
megalopolis  -  that  continuous  strip  of  urban 
development  which  stretches  from  Boston  to  Norfolk,, 
The  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area,  including  the  City 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia  Beach,  Chesapeake,  Newport  News, 


and  Portsmouth,  is  contiguous  to  the  County.   Already, 
rapidly  increasing  land  values  in  the  metropolitan 
area  have  forced  residents  to  northern  Currituck  and 
the  relatively  cheap  land  available  there  for  home 
sites.   It  is  inevitable  that  Currituck,  the  first 
"vacant"  area  in  the  strip  of  urbanization,  will 
receive  spill  over  from  it. 

2.  Currituck  has  many  miles  of  shore  line  bordering 
the  ocean,  two  sounds,  a  river,  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  and  several  creeks.   Land  for  waterfront 
development  is  in  great  demand  in  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  this  demand  will  increase  at  a  greater 
rate  in  the  future  than  has  been  experienced  in  the 
past.   Some  of  the  factors  creating  this  demand  are 
the  increase  in  income,  leisure  time,  mobility,  and 
population,  combined  with  a  decrease  in  the  supply 
of  desirable  waterfront  land. 

3.  Currituck  County's  government  is  faced  with  many  of 
the  same  problems  that  confront  the  governing 
bodies  of  some  of  her  more  industrialized  neighbors, 
although  admittedly  on  a  different  scale.   While 

its  population  is  small,  children  still  must  be 
educated,  police  protection  provided,  refuse  disposed 
of,  the  needy  cared  for,  and  the  public  health 
protected.   These  demands  do  not  remain  constant 
with  the  population  of  the  county,  but  increase 
each  year  as  people  demand  more  and  better  services. 
County  revenue  is  not  increasing  at  the  same  rate 
as  are  these  demands.   There  is  practically  no 
capital  investment  in  the  county  and  the  tax  burden 
is  being  borne  by  farmers  and  land  owners.   The 
county  is  in  desperate  need  of  a  broader  tax  base. 
A.   The  lack  of  economic  opportunities  is  costing  the 
county  in  terms  of  human  resources  as  well  as 
economic  resources.   The  county  is  suffering  from 


outmigrat ion  -  generally  of  Its  most  productive 
age  groups.   This  costs  the  county  both  in  income 
and  leadership. 

In  summary  it  can  be  said  that,  while  many  might  like 
to  see  Currituck  remain  rural  and  undeveloped,  with  its 
pastoral  atmosphere  unchanged,  it  is  not  going  to  stay  that 
way.   There  will  be  change  and  there  will  be  development. 
Will  it  solve  the  county's  problems  of  lack  of  employment 
and  tax  revenues,  or  will  it  only  misuse  the  county's  present 
resources  and  complicate  existing  problems?   The  kind  of 
change  and  the  quality  of  development  will  be  influenced  by 
the  type  of  action  the  county  takes. 

There  is  also  another  factor  to  consider  -  the  right  of 
Currituck's  residents  to  use  their  resources  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  improve  their  own  way  of  life  and  standard  of  living. 
In  order  to  do  this,  Currituck's  resources  must  be  developed. 

The  ideal  solution  to  this  dilemma  is,  of  course,  to 
develop  the  county's  resources  and  expand  its  revenue  base, 
while  still  preserving  as  many  of  its  desirable  qualities 
as  possible.   The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  make  a  begin- 
ning step  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  by 
determining  the  potential  for  development  of  Currituck  County's 
land  and  water  resources. 


HISTORY 


HISTORY 

The  name  Currituck  comes  from  the  Indian  word  "Coretonk" 
which  was  the  Indian's  imitation  of  the  call  of  the  water- 
fowl which  were  so  abundant  in  the  area,   The  original  area 
known  as  the  province  of  Currituck  included  not  only  the 
present  area  but  all  or  a  portion  of  what  is  now  Camden, 
Carteret,  Dare,  Hyde  and  Tyrrell  Counties. 


Sett  lement 

Currituck  County  was  not  settled  by  colonies  of  people 
moving  in,  such  as  was  the  case  in  much  of  colonial  America. 
Beginning  about  1650,  families  and  individuals  began  to  come 
down  from  the  Virginia  Colony  and  settle  along  the  shores  of 
the  extensive  sounds  and  rivers.   Most  of  the  early  home- 
steaders received  land  grants,  although  a  few  were  squatters 
who  had  slipped  out  of  Virginia  to  avoid  paying  taxes,   The 
broad  and  extensive  waterways  provided  free  and  easy  access 
and  permitted  a  dispersed  pattern  of  settlement  which  prevails 
to  this  day. 

The  first  settlers  in  Currituck  were  of  English  stock 
and  their  decendants  are  the  most  prominent  group  in  the 
county  today.   By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
number  of  Negro  slaves  had  been  brought  into  the  area.   How- 
ever, s  laveho  ldings  per  family  were  relatively  small 
compared  with  other  sections  of  the  south. 

In  1850  the  county  (which  then  included  most  of  what 
is  today  Dare  County)  had  a  population  of  7,227,  about  one- 
third  Negro  slaves.   One  hundred  years  later  the  county  had 
a  population  of  only  6,201,  indicating  the  lack  of  population 
growth  that  has  long  been  a  characteristic  of  Currituck. 
The  1960  population  rose  to  6,601,  because  the  outward  migra- 
tion has  been  countered  by  an  influx  of  new  arrivals.   The 
nonwhite  proportion  of  the  population  has  remained  about 
one-third  of  the  total  population. 


For  many  years  Currituck  has  suffered  from  outmigr at  ion 
of  her  sons  and  daughters.   The  small  population  increases 
that  have  occurred  in  the  past  one  hundred  years  have  come 
largely  through  natural  increase,  the  normal  larger  number 
of  births  than  deaths  over  time.   The  economy  has  remained 
rurally  based  since  the  first  English  settlers  came  to  the 
county.   The  people  have  always  earned  their  livelihood 
from  the  land,  forests,  and  waters.   This  traditional  way 
of  life  is  not  providing  the  expanded  job  opportunities 
needed  for  a  growing  population  and  many  of  the  young  people 
must  go  elsewhere  to  earn  a  living. 


Economy 

Currituck's  economy  has  always  been  heavily  influenced 
by  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  hunting.   The  first 
settlers  were  primarily  concerned  with  survival,  and  bent 
most  of  their  efforts  in  providing  for  themselves.   In  time, 
as  more  and  more  land  was  cleared,  corn  and  hogs  were  grown 
for  export.   At  the  same  time,  lumber  and  wood  products, 
such  as  shingles,  barrels,  and  staves,  were  produced  and 
exported. 

Schooners  and  sloops  entered  by  the  inlets  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  county  and  picked  up  native  products 
and  disembarked  goods  from  England  and  The  New  England 
Colonies,   The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  designated 
the  Currituck  Sound  area  "Port  Currituck"  and  small  wharves 
marked  landing  points  at  several  locations  around  the  sound. 
Storms,  such  as  those  that  cut  the  inlets,  in  time  closed 
them  up  and  Port  Currituck  was  merged  with  Port  Roanoke, 
the  designation  given  to  the  Albemarle  Sound  area.   Goods 
then  had  to  go  over  land  to  the  Virginia  ports  or  else  be 
picked  up  by  vessels  sailing  through  inlets  far  to  the  south, 

During  Currituck's  early  period  of  settlement,  fishing 
villages  sprang  up  on  the  outer  banks.   Over  time  these 


villages  withered  away  as  the  local  fishing  industry  declined 
and  today  only  a  handful  of  people  still  live  on  the  banks. 

When  the  inlets  "shoa led-up" ,  Currituck  changed  from  a 
maritime  province  to  a  land  locked  peninsula.   Currituck 
Sound  changed  from  a  salt  to  a  fresh  water  body.   With  the 
change  came  a  rich  harvest  of  fresh  water  bass,  rock  fish, 
and  other  species.   Also,  a  number  of  acquatic  plants  that 
are  favored  food  for  waterfowl,  such  as  ducks,  geese,  and 
swans,  began  to  grow  in  profusion.   The  result  was  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Currituck  was  a  favorite 
wintering  ground  for  masses  of  migratory  waterfowl.   Hunters 
began  to  come  from  near  and  far  to  reap  the  harvest.   They 
found  that  fishing  was  as  productive  as  hunting  and  thus  a 
tourist  industry  was  born.   Local  residents  augmented  their 
income  by  providing  accommodations  and  guide  service  for  the 
seasonal  tide  of  sportsmen. 

Meanwhile  agriculture  provided  the  base  for  the  county's 
economy.   The  1850  census  reported  the  production  of  213,59  5 
bushels  of  corn,  7,785  bushels  of  oats.   Also  produced  were 
400  bushels  of  salt,  400  barrels  of  fish,  and  11,455  pounds 
of  wool.   Grain  crops  have  always  been  important  in  the  area. 
However,  soybeans  are  now  the  number  one  crop  in  terms  of 
acreage,  followed  by  corn,  small  grains,  and  potatoes.   In 
addition,  the  livestock  industry  has  increased  rapidly  in 
importance  in  recent  years. 

Commercial  fishing  gradually  declined  and  is  of 
relatively  little  importance  today.   However,  many  Currituck 
farmers  have  for  years  had  part-time  vocations  as  fishermen, 
guides,  hunters,  and  in  a  few  cases  as  businessmen. 

Although  a  few  lumber  mills  still  operate  in  the 
county,  wood  industries  are  not  as  important  as  they  once 
were.   During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Currituck  area 
was  one  of  the  most  important  producers  of  shingles  and 
staves  in  the  Carolina  colony.   The  oak,  cedar,  and  cypress 
trees  that  grew  in  great  number  in  the  swamps  and  bottom 


lands  were  the  ideal  raw  materials.   In  time,  however,  the 
supply  of  trees  needed  was  depleted  and  the  industry  declined. 

Commercial  enterprise  has  never  prospered  very  well  in 
the  county.   Because  of  the  rich  abundance  of  food  supplied 
by  nature,  the  people  have  become  very  self  sufficient.   Thi 
rapidly  growing  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area  has  not  only  supplied 
jobs  to  many  county  res ident s  but  has  also  served  as  their 
chief  supplier  of  goods  and  services.   That  pattern  has  been 
so  firmly  established  that  Currituck  can  accurately  be  termed 
an  appendage  of  the  Norfolk  region. 

In  1964,  there  were  500  workers  in  the  county  employed 
in  agriculture,  or  about  one  in  three.   As  can  be  seen  in 
Table  1,  more  than  one  in  three  of  all  workers  in  the  county 
in  1960  was  a  commuter.   With  a  1964  work  force  estimated  at 
1,655  by  the  State  Employment  Security  Commission,  it  is 
probable  that  about  half  of  the  total  work  force  in  the  county 
now  commutes  to  work  in  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area  or  the 
Elizabeth  City  area  in  Pasquotank  County. 

TABLE  1  -  WORKER  MOBILITY  FOR  CURRITUCK  COUNTY  -  1960 


Place  of  Work 
Norfolk  Metropolitan 
Pasquotank  County 
E 1 sewher e 

A 

rea 

Numb 

er  Commu 
435 
141 
148 

ti 

ng 

Percent  of 
All  Workers 

21.4 

7.0 
7.3 

Total  Commuting 
All  Other  Workers 

724 
1.305 

35.7 
64.3 

Total  County  Workers 

2,029 

100.0 

Thus  the  county  has  become  a  "bedroom  satellite"  for 
urbanized  areas  that  lie  to  its  north  and  to  its  west.   It 
is  apparent  that  this  trend  is  going  to  continue  and  even 
accelerate  in  the  future. 

Currituck  County  has  some  highly  prized  recreation 
resources  in  its  extensive  water  areas,  its  abundant  game, 
and  its  natural  scenery.   Already  people  are  beginning  to 
move  out  of  the  nearby  urban  areas  and  build  homes  along  the 
sound  front  areas  in  the  county.   Others  are  building  "second" 
homes  or  vacation  retreats  in  the  county  and  demand  is  sharply 
increasing  for  desirable  building  sites. 

The  new  arrivals  to  the  county  are  beginning  to  apply 
pressure  to  the  governmental  structure  in  their  demands  for 
services  and  facilities  similar  to  those  they  had  in  the 
urban  and  suburban  areas  from  which  they  moved0   The  local 
tax  base  is  quite  limited  and  the  absence  of  any  significant. 
concentration  of  capital  investment  in  the  county  in  the  form 
of  business  or  industry  makes  financing  problems  difficult. 
It  can  be  anticipated  that  the  demand  for  better  services 
will  continue  to  rise,  but  the  means  to  meet  this  demand  is 
beyond  the  county's  present  capabilities. 

Major  Events  in  Currituck  County's  History 

-  First  homesteaders  moved  into  Currituck  area  from 
Virginia  co lony 

-  Knotts  family  from  Virginia  settled  on  Knotts' 
Island  in  northern  Currituck  Sound 

-  John  Harvey  granted  600  acres  of  land  in  Currituck 

-  Currituck  was  created  as  a  province 

-  Currituck  Sound  area  designated  "Port  of  Currituck," 
shipping  used  Old  Currituck  Inlet  200  yards  south 
of  Virginia  line 

-  Storm  cut  New  Currituck  Inlet,  five  miles  south 
of  Old  Currituck  Inlet 

-  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  set  aside  funds  to 
mark  entrance  to  New  Currituck  Inlet 


1650 

1657 

1663 
1670 
1682 

1713 
1726 


1728     -  Shipping  diverted  to  New  Inlet  as  Old  Inlet  was 

developing  shoals,  Carolina-Virginia  boundary  com- 
mission visited  northern  Currituck  to  survey  the 
boundary  line  between  the  colonies 

1731     -  New  Inlet  was  beginning  to  shoal 

1761     -  Efforts  made  to  improve  New  Inlet 

1776     -  Traffic  to  Port  of  Currituck  was  declining 

1786     -  242  sailing  ships  cleared  New  Inlet,  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  failed  in  attempted  plan  to  open 
a  canal  to  the  Elizabeth  River  in  Virginia 

1828     -  New  Inlet  closed,  Currituck  became  landlocked, 

Currituck  Sound  changed  from  salt  to  fresh  water 

1850     -  Total  population  reached  7,227,  census  listed 
4,600  whites,  2447  slaves,  180  free  Negroes 

1855  -  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company  started 
digging  toll  canal  across  Currituck  to  connect 
Albemarle  Sound  to  waters  of  Virginia 

1859     -  Canal  completed  and  opened  for  use 

1867-68  -  About  5,000  vessels  passed  through  canal 

1875     -  Despite  heavy  traffic,  toll  canal  not  financially 
successful,  put  up  for  auction 

1907  -  Mennonite  colony  established  on  edge  of  Dismal 
Swamp 

1910     -  Population  -  7,693 

1912     -  Canal  finally  sold  to  Federal  Government  for 

$500,000,  and  $300,000  was  spent  on  improvements 

1916     -  Joseph  Knapp  first  visited  Currituck,  later  donated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  schools  and 
other  facilities  for  people  of  the  county 

1920     -  Population  -  7,268 

1930     -  Old  Currituck  Sound  bridge  opened  three  mile  span 
named  Wright  Memorial  Bridge,  provided  first  high- 
way link  to  Outer  Banks  from  North  Carolina  main- 
land, population  -  6,710 

1935     -  Mennonites  moved  out  of  Currituck 

1940     -  Population  -  6,709 

1949  -  Dog  race  track  established  at  Moyock,  just  below 

Virginia  line,  profits  were  a  boon  to  county  govern- 
ment permitting  improvements  to  public  facilities 

1950  -  Population  -  6,201 


1953    -  State  courts  banned  dog  racing 
1959    -  Schools  consolidated  countywide 

1959  -  Currituck  County  High  Schools  consolidated  with 

Joseph  P8  Knapp  High  School  at  Currituck 

1960  -  Population  -  6,601 

1962    -  Knotts  Island  ferry  run  established 

1962    -  Knotts  Island  Ferry  began  operation  between 
Knotts  Island  and  Currituck  Courthouse 

1964    -  Currituck  County  Planning  Board  established 

1966    -  New  Currituck  Sound  bridge  opened,  old  bridge 
removed 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Location 

Located  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  North  Carolina, 
Currituck  County  is  comprised  of  a  large  peninsula,  a  small 
peninsula  (Knotts  Island),  and  a  portion  of  the  outer  banks. 
It  is  bounded  by  The  Virginia-North  Carolina  State  line  on 
the  north,  Camden  County  and  the  North  River  on  the  west, 
The  Albemarle  Sound  and  Dare  County  on  the  south,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  (see  Map  1), 

Description 

The  large  peninsula,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the 
county,  is  about  forty  miles  long  and  gradually  tapers  from 
a  width  of  about  twelve  miles  at  its  northern  end  to  less 
than  a  mile  at  the  southern  tip.   It  is  bounded  by  the  North 
River  on  the  west,  the  Albemarle  Sound  on  the  south,  and 
Currituck  Sound  on  the  east.   Most  of  the  county's  population 
resides  on  this  peninsula,  distributed  among  small  communities, 
and  rather  evenly  dispersed  in  the  more  habitable  areas. 

Knotts  Island  is  actually  the  southern  tip  of  a  small 
peninsula  that  juts  into  the  northern  part  of  Currituck  Sound 
from  Virginia.   At  its  widest  point  it  measures  about  five 
miles,  and  it  is  about  five  miles  long.   This  peninsula  is 
separated  by  the  sound  from  both  the  outer  banks  and  Currituck's 
mainland.   Highway  access  to  Knotts  Island  from  the  mainland  is 
through  Virginia.   Over  60  percent  of  the  peninsula  is  in 
fresh  water  marsh,  and  the  connecting  highway  runs  across  a 
causeway  to  a  village  at  its  tip.   The  village  has  been  inhab- 
itated  cont inuious ly  for  over  300  years.   At  most  it  has  num- 
bered about  400  residents.   Connection  with  the  Currituck 
mainland  is  maintained  by  a  free  ferry  operated  by  the  state. 

The  Currituck  Outer  Banks  extends  continuously  south- 
ward from  Virginia  Beach  to  Dare  County,   This  sandy  barrier 
reef  is  23  miles  long  and  has  an  average  width  of  approxi- 
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cnately  one  mile.   No  paved  or  improved  road  exists  on  the 
Currituck  Outer  Banks;  all  land  travel  is  done  in  specially 
equipped  vehicles,  called  "beach  buggies,"  which  can  travel 
on  sand*   Corolla,  a  small  Coast  Guard  outpost,  is  the  only 
remaining  settlement  on  the  banks, 

Currituck  Sound  is  a  shallow  fresh  body  of  water  located 
between  the  outer  banks  and  the  larger  mainland  peninsula. 
It  measures  166  square  miles  and  is  almost  completely  ringed 
by  strips  of  shallow  fresh  marsh.   The  average  depth  of  the 
sound  is  between  six  and  eight  feet,  and  the  maximum  depth 
does  not  exceed  twelve  feet.   Access  to  the  sound  from  the 
north  is  by  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,,   From  the  south  it  is 
by  the  Albemarle  Sound  and  ocean  connecting  inlets  in  lower 
Dare  County,   The  sound  was  at  one  time  served  by  two  inlets 
just  below  the  Virginia  State  Line,   However,  these  have  been 
closed  for  over  one  hundred  years,   With  these  closures, 
Currituck  Sound  became  a  fresh  water  body  and  began  to  sup- 
port a  new  and  different  growth  of  aquatic  plant  and  fish 
life. 

Now  the  sound  is  used  by  local  residents  and  tourists 
for  boating  and  sports  fishing.  Commercial  fishing  in  the 
sound  is  of  little  importance  today. 

Topography* 

The  Currituck  mainland  or  large  peninsula  is  generally 

flat.   Rising  gradually  toward  the  north  and  west,  it  varies 

in  elevation  between  sea  level  and  about  25  feet.   The  mean 


*Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Descriptive  Legend  of  the  Albemarle  Soil 
Conservation  District.  Chowan.  Perquimans.  Pasquotank,  Camden, 
and  Currituck  Counties.  1959,  p.  7. 
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elevation  does  not  exceed  ten  feet  above  sea  level.   Knotts 
Island  is  also  relatively  level,  with  an  average  elevation 
of  about  five  feet  and  a  maximum  elevation  of  about  15  feet. 
The  Currituck  Banks  have  a  mean  elevation  of  about  six  feet, 
but  a  few  of  the  dunes  rise  above  20  feet.   It  is  estimated 
that  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  county's  area  occurs  in 
gradients  of  more  than  two  percent. 

A  ridge  runs  down  the  main  peninsula  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  dividing  the  county  into  two  drainage  areas  (see 
Map  2).   Land  to  the  west  of  the  ridge  drains  into  the 
North  River  and  land  on  the  eastern  side  into  Currituck  Sound, 
The  major  highways  serving  the  county,  N.C.  168  and  U.S.  158, 
are  built  upon  this  ridge. 

Geology* 

Currituck  County,  which  consists  of  273  square  miles  of 
land  area,  lies  wholly  in  the  tidewater  area  of  the  northeast 
coastal  plain  region.   Underlying  the  whole  area  are  sedi- 
mentary deposits  ranging  in  age  from  Cretaceous  to  Recent. 
The  deposits,  which  include  marl,  clay,  sand,  and  limestone, 
range  from  a  depth  of  about  10,000  feet,  under  the  outer 
banks,  to  less  than  1,000  feet,  100  miles  inland  from  the 
coas  t . 

The  Pamlico  terrace  of  the  Quaternary  Geologic  period 
includes  all  of  Currituck  County.   This  undifferentiated 
material  is  made  up  of  intermixed  a.ands  and  clays,  with 
occasional  beds  of  shells.   It  forms  a  layer  over  the  entire, 
area  of  the  county  ranging  from  20  to  100  feet  in  depth. 
Much  of  the  domestic  and  farm  water  supply  comes  from  this 


*Division  of  Ground  Water,  N0C.  Department  of  Water 
Resources,  Geology  and  Ground  Water  Resources  of  the  Swan- 
quarter  Area.  North  Carolina,  1964,  pp.  7-14. 
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layer  by  means  of  dug  or  driven  wells.   Water  yields  are 
typically  small  to  modest,  ranging  from  about  five  gallons  per 
minute  (gpm)  to  about  50  gpm.   The  water  produced  is  soft, 
somewhat  high  in  iron  content,  and  tends  to  be  locally 
corros  ive . 

The  next  layer  in  importance,  lying  just  below  the 
Pamlico  terrace,  is  the  Yorktown  formation  of  the  Upper 
Miocene  series.   It  is  made  up  of  sands,  marls,  and  shells 
interbedded  in  sandy  clays.   It  extends  the  length  of  the 
entire  area  and  varies  in  depth  from  300  feet  at  the  coast 
to  about  50  feet,  100  miles  inland.   This  sedimentary  layer 
is  the  best  source  of  water  supply  in  Currituck  County. 
Yields  from  wells  usually  range  from  about  50  to  75  gpm. 
Although  the  water  is  hard,  it  is  generally  of  good  quality. 

Ground  water  supplies  serve  all  the  existing  needs  in 
the  county  at  present,  and  with  wise  handling  will  continue 
to  meet  the  county's  anticipated  needs  in  the  years  to  come. 
However,  certain  industries  would  have  problems  meeting  their 
water  requirements  in  the  county,  mainly  because  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  mineral  content  of  the  water  and 
its  corrosiveness „   The  Middle  Miocene,  the  Eocene,  and  the 
Paleocene  layers  are  all  possible  sources  of  water  in  the 
region,  but  salt  water  infusion  is  a  potential  problem  for 
the  Currituck  County  area  and  will  tend  to  prohibit  using 
these  lower  strata. 

Soils* 

Soil  characteristics  play  a  very  important  part  in 

determining  the  suitability  of  land  for  various  uses,  such 

as  agriculture,  forestry,  road  construction,  and  urban 


♦Information  supplied  by  Mr.  Joe  P.  Covington,  Director 
of  Area  Soil  Conservation  Office,  Edenton,  N.  C. 
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development.   Map  3  shows  the  general  soil  types  in 
Currituck  County, 

All  of  the  soils  in  the  county  are  considered  to  be 
rock  free  because  they  are  underlain  by  sedimentary  deposits 
which  are  several  hundred  feet  thick.   The  lack  of  a  solid 
foundation  proves  to  be  a  drawback  in  the  construction  of 
large  buildings  and  other  structures  which  bear  heavy  loads. 
The  usual  practice  of  builders  is  to  sink  pilings  to  secure 
a  solid  foundation. 

The  water  table  in  the  county  is  generally  quite  high, 
usually  within  15  inches  of  the  surface.   The  range  is  fron 
standing  surface  water  down  to  30  inches  with  two  exceptions 
In  the  class  I  soils  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  mainland, 
the  water  table  depth  varies  from  30  to  120  inches.   Also, 
on  the  outer  banks,  the  water  table  varies  from  about  60 
to  120  inches. 

Flooding  problems  in  some  of  the  lowlyihg  areas  in  the 
county  are  common,  unusually  occurring  at  least  once  a  year. 
The  usual  causes  are  inadequate  runoff  because  of  the  flat- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  inability  of  the  soils  to  absorb 
additional  water  after  a  few  hours  of  heavy  rainfall.   It 
is  not  unusual  for  standing  water  from  an  excessive  rain- 
fall to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  crop  damage.   However 
in  the  two  areas  mentioned  above,  the  southeast  side  of  the 
mainland  and  the  outer  banks,  flood  problems  are  practically 
nonexistent  because  of  the  deep  water  table  and  the  rapid 
percolation  rate  of  the  soils.   Actually  the  percolation 
rate  of  most  of  the  other  soils  in  the  county  is  good,  but 
as  mentioned  above,  their  high  water  table  restricts  their 
capacity  to  absorb  abnormal  quantities  of  water  and  creates 
localized  flood  problems. 

Table  2  shows  the  various  soil  groups  found  in  Curri- 
tuck County.   The  Coastal  Beach  sands  and  dunes  of  the 
outer  banks  are  very  well  drained.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
extensive  fresh  water  marshes  bordering  the  sound  side  of 


TYPE 
COASTAL  BEACH 
LIGHT  COLORED 
LIGHT  COLORED 
BLACK 

MUCK,  SWAMP 
FRESH  MARSH 


SERIES 

VI 

I 

IVa  ,  IVb,IVc , IVd , IVe 

III 

Ila.IIb 

V 
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TABLE  2  -  SOIL  GROUPS  -  CURRITUCK  COUNTY 


Group     Soil  Series 

Texture 

Type 

Location 

j-       Lakeland 
Klej 

Somewhat 
Course 

Sandy 

Large  Peninsula 
Knotts  Island 

Ila      Mucks 

Fine  ' 

Organic 

Large  Peninsula 

lib      Swamp 

Fine 

Alluvial 

Large  Peninsula 

Bayboro 
III      Portsmouth 
Hyde 

Fine 

Sandy  Clay 
Loam 

Large  Peninsula 

Coxville 
IVa      Bladen 

Orthello 
Elkton 

Very  Fine 

Sandy  Clay 
Loam 

Large  Peninsula 

Woodston 
IVb      Dragston 

Fallsington 

Fine 

Sandy  Loam 

Large  Peninsula 
Knotts  Island 

Barclay 
IVc      Lenoir 
Bertie 

Fine 

Silty  Loam 

Large  Peninsula 

Barclay 
IVd      Pasquotank 
Weeksvil le 

Fine 

Silty  Loam 

Large  Peninsula 

Coxville 
IVe      Bladen 
Bayboro 

Fine 

Silty  Loam 

Knotts  Island 

V       Marsh 

Fine  to 

somewhat 

course 

Sand  and 
Clay 

Large  Peninsula 

Knotts  Island 

Outer  Banks 

VI       Sand  Dunes 
Coastal 
Beach 

Fine  to 
Course 

Sandy 

Outer  Banks 

L 
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the  outer  banks  are  very  poorly  drained.   Knotts  Island  is 
almost  completely  surrounded  by  marsh  lands,  and  the  higher 
land  is  made  up  of  somewhat  poorly  drained  light  colored 
soils. 

The  main  peninsula  contains  large  areas  of  light 
colored  somewhat  poorly  drained  soils.   These  soils  are 
concentrated  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  county  and 
west  of  the  ridge  running  the  length  of  Currituck.   Light 
colored,  well  drained  soils  form  part  of  the  ridge  and  lie 
along  the  lower  eastern  shore  of  the  peninsula.   Muck  or 
peat  soils  underlie  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  county.   These  soils  are  very  poorly  drained, 
as  are  the  mixed  alluvial  soils  that  are  found  in  the 
extensive  swamp  areas  on  the  western  side  of  the  mainland. 
Table  3  summarizes  some  of  the  more  important  properties 
of  the  soils  found  in  Currituck. 

Minera  Is 

The  mineral  resources  of  Currituck  County  are  extremely 
limited,  according  to  geologists.   There  are,  however,  beds 
of  shell  and  limestone  deposits  of  undetermined  quantities 
in  Currituck  Sound.   Several  people  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  mining  these  beds,  but  have  met  with  resistance 
from  the  North  Carolina  State  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
The  commission  believes  that  to  go  in  and  mine  the  beds 
would  disrupt  nature's  balance  and  destroy  valuable  wildlife. 
It  is  their  contention  that  mining  would  kill  large  quantities 
of  fish  and  destroy  plant  food  for  wild  fowl. 

Also,  along  the  shores  of  the  Currituck  and  Albemarle 
Sounds,  there  are  small  quantities  of  ilmenite,  or  titanium 
oxide,  which  is  extremely  valuable  in  the  manufacturing  of 
paint.   Because  of  the  small  quantity  and  because  of  the  low 
grade,  no  business  has  deemed  it  worthwhile  to  invest  in 
extraction  operations. 
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TABLE  3  -  SELECTED  SOIL  PROPERTIES  -  CURRITUCK  COUNTY  -  1966 


Group  Soil  Series 

Hard 
Rock 

Flood 
Hazard 

Water 
Table 

Percolation  Rate 
Minutes /Inch 

Lakeland 
Klej 

Rock 

None2 

60-120  ins. 

45-75 

Ha   Mucks 

Rock 
Free 

Very 
f  requentr 

0-15  ins. 

--- 

lib   Swamp 

Rock 
Free 

Very 
frequent 

0-15  ins. 

--- 

Bayboro 
III   Portsmouth 
Hvde 

Rock 
Free 

Very 
frequent 

0-15  ins. 

45-75 

Coxvi lie 
Bladen 
IVa   Orthello 
Elkton 

Rock 
Free 

Very 
frequent 

0-15  ins. 

less  than  75 

Woodston 
IVb   Dragston 

Fallsington 

Rock 
Free 

Very 
frequent 

0-15  ins. 

45  + 

Barclay 
IVc   Lenoir 
Bertie 

Rock 
Free 

Frequent, 

15-30  ins. 

45-75 

Barclay 
IVd   Pasquotank 
Weeksville 

Rock 
Free 

Very 
frequent 

0-15  ins. 

45-75 

Coxvi lie 
IVe   Bladen 
Bayboro 

Rock 
Free 

Very 
frequent 

0  15  ins. 

less  than  75 

V    Marsh 

Rock 
Free 

Very 
frequent 

0-15  ins, 

--- 

Sand  Dunes 
VI   -  Coastal 
Beach 

Rock 
Free 

None 

60-120  ins. 

less  than  45 

iRock  several  hundred  feet  below  surface 

Less  often  than  once  in  50  years 

More  often  than  once  every  year 
Once  in  1  to  5  years 
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Currituck  has  large  quantities  of  a  very  fine  sand 
which,  at  present  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  value  to 
industry . 

There  are  large  quantities  of  peat  in  the  Dismal  Swamp 
area,  but  because  it  is  so  plentiful  in  the  U.S.  and 
because  the  demand  is  so  meager,  it  is  not  thought  to  be 
profitable  at  the  present  time  to  process  and  sell  it. 

Climate 

The  climate  in  the  Currituck  area  is  oceanic,  because 
of  the  proximity  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Albemarle 
Sound.   The  winters  are  typically  mild  and  the  summers  are 
long  and  temperate.   The  average  temperature  in  January  is 
about  45  degrees  and  in  July  about  79  degrees.   The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  60  degrees. 

Rainfall  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  year, 
averaging  a  little  over  50  inches.   During  the  crop  growing 
season,  from  April  to  August,  about  half  of  the  annual  rain- 
fall is  received,  helping  to  create  very  desirable  growing 
conditions . 

The  average  annual  frost  free  period  is  about  235  days, 
extending  from  the  first  of  April  until  mid  November. 
Destructive  wind,  ice,  and  hail  storms  are  a  rarety  in  the 
area.   During  the  mid  1950's  several  tropical  storms  hit 
the  area,  but  they  are  not  common.   The  barrier  reefs  pro- 
vided by  the  outer  banks  give  a  great  measure  of  protection 
to  the  mainland  during  tropical  storms. 

Severe  northeast  storms  and  hurricanes,  when  they  do 
occur,  can  cause  heavy  damage  in  the  Currituck  area.   North- 
east storms  cause  the  waters  flowing  seaward  from  the  sounds 
and  rivers  to  be  pushed  back  inland  and  to  be  accumulated, 
thus  creating  floods  in  lowlying  areas  along  the  water 
courses.   Wind  tides  operate  in  the  same  manner  during 
hurricanes,  with  the  exception  that  the  wind  might  shift 
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and  sweep  the  water  out  to  sea  causing  flooding  problems 
on  the  sound  side  of  the  outer  banks.   It  is  at  times  like 
these,  when  tropical  storms  are  pushing  water  seaward  or 
pounding  the  ocean  beaches  with  mountainous  waves  that 
the  outer  banks  are  breached  and  new  inlets  are  cut.   All 
of  the  inlets  along  the  outer  banks,  whether  they  are  new 
or  old  tend  to  silt-up  because  the  southward  flowing  lateral 
drift  (an  ocean  current  running  parallel  to  the  beaches) 
tends  to  deposit  sand  in  the  mouth  of  each  opening. 

In  addition,  during  northeastern  storms  and  hurricanes, 
the  ocean  beaches  and  dunes  are  often  badly  eroded.   Cottages 
and  other  structures  built  along  the  ocean  front  farther  to 
the  south  in  Dare  County  and  at  other  places  along  the  outer 
banks  are  frequently  demolished  completely  by  the  combined 
winds  and  tides.   However,  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
ocean  front  development  on  the  Currituck  Banks,  but  beach 
and  dune  stabilization  are  a  continuing  problem. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  the  Currituck  area  offer  a 
full  change  of  seasons,  but  seldom  is  there  unusually  hot 
or  cold  weather.   When  such  weather  conditions  do  occur, 
they  are  of  short  duration.   Thus  the  county  has  very 
favorable  weather  conditions  for  people  seeking  outdoor 
recreation.   In  addition,  the  mild  climate  characterized 
by  long  spring  and  fall  seasons,  is  ideally  suited  for 
retired  and  elderly  people.   If  facilities  and  services 
were  available,  commercial,  private,  and  public  recreation 
could  become  a  year  round  attraction  for  the  county.   The 
Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area  with  its  rapidly  growing  demand 
for  recreation  would  provide  a  ready  market  if  the  desired 
recreation  facilities  were  developed. 
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LAND  USE  SURVEY 

AND  ANALYSIS 


LAND  USE  SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS 

Essential  to  any  determination  of  the  best  future  uses 
of  land  in  an  area  is  an  understanding  of  how  the  land  has 
been  used  up  to  the  present  time.   In  addition,  it  is 
important  to  gain  some  measure  of  the  relative  amounts  and 
types  of  land  that  have  been  used  for  various  purposes. 
Such  an  understanding  should  indicate  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  new  uses  and  provide  a  guide  for  devising  a 
compatible  pattern  of  land  use.   Provided  in  this  section 
is  a  survey  and  analysis  based  on  the  current  use  of  land 
in  Currituck  County  for  agriculture,  forestry,  residential 
development,  business  development,  and  wetlands. 

General  Land  Use 

Currituck  has  a  land  area  of  174,700  acres  (See  Table 
4).   Agriculture  has  always  been  the  most  important  land 
use  in  the  county,  and  at  the  present  time  utilizes  one 
of  every  four  acres.   Although  a  still  larger  acreage  is 
classified  as  forest,  only  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  land  devoted  to  this  use  is  intensively  managed  as  is 
the  Case  with  the  farm  land.   Taken  together,  agriculture 
and  forestry  account  for  over  half  of  the  existing  land 
area,  and  over  90  percent  of  all  the  lands  not  classified 
as  wet  lands . 

Wetlands  comprise  over  one-third  of  all  the  county's 
land  area,  and  are  broken  down  into  three  categories: 
wooded  swamps,  bogs,  and  fresh  marshes.   The  dunes  and 
beaches  of  the  outer  banks  make  up  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  total  area,  while  residential  and  business  develop- 
ment takes  about  one-half  of  one  percent. 

It  can  be  anticipated  that  the  current  pattern  of  land 
use  will  be  altered  in  the  future.   The  following  sections 
provide  a  brief  look  at  each  of  the  major  uses  of  land  in 
the  county  and  attempt  to  determine  what  the  future  impact 
of  each  use  will  be  in  the  county. 
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TABLE  4  -  LAND  USE  -  CURRlTUCR  COUNTY  -  1966 


Type  of  Use 

Acreage 

Percent  of 

Total 

Agr  icu  lture 

38,000 

21.7 

For e  s try 

61,  100 

35.1 

Wet  lands 

Wooded  Swamps 

28,400 

16.3 

Bogs 

13,800 

7.9 

Fresh  Marsh 

23 ,600 

13.5 

Dunes  and  Beaches 

8,800 

5.0 

Resident  ia 1 

800 

.4 

Business  &  Commercial 

200 

.1 

TOTALS 

174,700 

100.0 

Agr  icu  lture 

The  bulwark  of  Currituck's  economy  from  its  first  days 
of  settlement  has  been  agriculture.   Despite  the  fact  that 
agriculture  over  the  years  has  not  been  able  to  generate 
enough  jobs  to  stem  the  flow  of  people  who  leave  the  county 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  it  has  remained  the  dominant 
element  in  the  economy  and  the  chief  use  of  land. 

Table  5  lists  the  crops  grown  in  Currituck  in  1965 
and  provides  a  measure  of  their  importance  in  terms  of  gross 
sales  and  acreage  under  cultivation. 

Soybeans  are  the  most  important  single  crop  in  the 
county,  leading  in  total  acreage  planted  and  in  gross 
return.   The  acreage  planted  in  soybeans  has  shown  a  strong 
rise  in  recent  years,  since  the  yield  per  acre  and  average 
price  have  increased  steadily.   As  Table  6  indicates,  the 
soils  in  the  county  are  particularly  well  suited  for  soybeans 
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TABLE  5  -  GROSS  SALES  AND  LAND  USED  FOR 
AGRICULTURE  -  CURRITUCK  COUNTY  -  1965** 


Gross  Sales     Number  Of        Euaber  Of  Acres 
CroP  1965        Acres  -  1965    Anticipated  By  1971*** 


Soybeans 

$1 

,400,000 

17 

,500 

Corn 

1 

,342,000 

14 

,500 

Wheat 

203,000 

4 

,000 

Truck  Crops* 

1 

325,130 

2 

,367 

Oats 

96,850 

2 

,250 

Pasture 

Farm  Consumed 

2 

,100 

Irish  Potatoes 

540,000 

600 

Barley 

13,300 

500 

Sweet  Potatoes 

147,250 

310 

Sorghum 

20,400 

200 

Peanuts 

48,790 

191 

Cotton 

27,300 

182 

17,500 

21,000 

6,000 

2,829 

2,350 

2,120 

1,500 

600 

250 

200 

180 

150 


T0TALS  $5,164,020       44,548****        54,679 


*  Includes:   Cabbage,  Cantaloupes,  Cucumbers,  Peaches, 

Snapbeans,  Strawberries,  Sweet  Corn,  Tomatoes, 
Watermelons 

**  Information  taken  from  Five  Year  Plan  for  Currituck  County, 
prepared  by  County  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

***  Projections  prepared  by  Currituck  County  Agricultural 
Extension  Service 

'***  Double  cropping  is  used  on  several  thousand  acres,  For  that 
reason,  the  total  acreage  planted  in  all  crops  exceeds  the 
total  used  for  agriculture. 
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TABLE  6  -  SOIL  SUITABILITY  FOR  SELECTED  FIELD  CROPS 
CURRITUCK  COUNTY 


Group 

Soil  Series 

CROPS 

Soy- 
beans 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Pas- 
ture 

Irish 
Pota- 
toes 

Sweet 
Pota- 
toes 

Pea- 
nuts 

Cotton 

I 

Lakeland 
Klej 

G 

F 

F 

F 

P 

F 

F 

F 

F 

I  la 

Mucks 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

F 

VP 

VP 

VP 

lib 

Swamp 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

III 

Bayboro 

Portsmouth 

Hvde 

E 

E 

F 

E 

E 

E 

VP 

VP 

VP 

IVa 

Coxville 

Bladen 

Orthello 

Elkton 

E 

E 

F 

G 

G 

F 

VP 

p 

F 

IVb 

Dragston 
Woodston 
Fallsington 

G 

G 

F 

G 

G 

F 

F 

F 

F 

IVc 

Bertie 

Barclay 

Lenoir 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

F 

F 

F 

F 

IVd 

Barclay 

Pasquotank 

Weeksville 

E 

E 

G 

G 

E 

E 

P 

VP 

P 

IVe 

Coxville 

Bladen 

Bayboro 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

P 

VP 

P 

P 

V 

Marsh 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VI 

Coastal 
Beach, 
Sand  Dunes 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

E  Excellent  -  Above  average  yields  in  normal  seasons 

G  Good  -  Average  yields  in  normal  seasons 

F  Fair  -  Below  average  yields  in  normal  seasons 

P  Poor  -  Very  low  yields  in  normal  seasons 

VP  Very  Poor  -  Usually  considered  unsuited  for  productit 
of  crops 
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Corn  Is  a  close  second  in  importance  to  soybeans,  a 
crop  with  which  it  is  very  closely  associated.   These  crops 
are  used  in  rotation  to  retain  and  enhance  the  growing 
qualities  of  the  soil.   The  acreage  allotted  to  corn  has 
shown  a  decline  in  the  county,  correlated  with  a  gradual 
decline  in  prices  for  several  years.   However,  the  yield 
per  acre  has  increased  and  agricultural  specialists  expect 
the  county  to  increase  corn  production,  particularly  for 
on-the-farm  feeding.   Corn  production  has  been  projected  to 
increase  by  about  one-third  during  the  next  five  years, 
while  soybean  production  is  expected  to  stabilize.   The 
total  cropland  used  for  these  two  crops  would  then  increase 
from  32,000  to  38,500  acres. 

Wheat  production  in  Currituck  has  fluctuated  in  years 
past  due  to  changing  governmental  programs  and  variable 
prices.   World  demand  for  wheat  plays  an  important  part  in 
setting  the  price  level  for  the  United  States  wheat  pro- 
ducers.  Agricultural  specialists  expect  wheat  acreage  in 
the  county  to  increase  by  about  one-third  by  1971. 

Other  feed  grains,  such  as  barley,  oats,  and  sorghum 
are  grown  in  the  county  in  rather  small  quantities.   Pro- 
duction of  these  grains  is  expected  to  show  a  modest  increasi 
in  the  years  to  come,  but  will  not  use  much  additional  land. 

Irish  potatoes  rank  third  behind  soybeans  and  corn  as 
a  major  cash  crop  in  the  county.   The  acreage  planted  in 
potatoes  has  tended  to  decrease  in  recent  years  in  North 
Carolina,  although  agriculturalists  expect  an  increase  in 
production  in  the  county  during  the  next  few  years. 

Soils  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  county,  and  in 
the  northwest  section  adjacent  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  soybean,  corn,  and  Irish  potato 
production.   Since  the  Dismal  Swamp  is  actually  a  bog  (a 
wetland  with  a  highly  organic  muck  soil),  there  would  be 
an  excellent  crop  potential  if  parts  of  it  were  drained 
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and  converted  to  agricultural  use.   Muck  soils,  when  properly 
drained  and  prepared,  can  give  very  high  yields  of  corn  and 
soybeans.   The  land  potential  for  the  major  agricultural 
crops  grown  in  the  county  is  indicated  on  Map  4. 

In  recent  years  truck  crops  have  become  very  important 
to  many  farmers  and  small  businessmen  in  the  lower  peninsula 
of  Currituck  County.   The  sandy  loam  soils  in  the  area 
stretching  from  Barco,  near  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  to 
Point  Harbor,  at  the  southern  tip,  are  quite  suitable  for 
growing  vegetables  and  fruits.   The  most  important  crops 
are  snapbeans,  peaches,  cabbage,  cantaloupes,  cucumbers, 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  and  watermelons. 

Growing  and  marketing  fresh  produce  is  one  of  the  main 
commercial  retail  enterprises  in  the  county.   Many  residents 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  busy  tourist  flow  to  and  from 
the  Dare  County  outer  banks  during  the  summer  season  and 
have  erected  small  roadside  produce  stands  from  which  they 
sell  produce  at  retail  prices.   Often  the  grower-seller  can 
more  than  double  the  return  for  his  crop  by  retailing  it 
himself  rather  than  by  selling  it  to  produce  buyers.   The 
gross  return  from  truck  crops  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
either  soybeans  or  corn.   However,  the  acreage  used  for 
truck  crop  production  is  less  than  one-fifth  the  amount 
used  for  the  two  major  crops.   Table  7  indicates  the 
suitability  of  various  soils  found  in  the  county  for  the 
truck  crops  best  suited  for  the  county. 

Agricultural  specialists  expect  only  a  modest  increase 
in  the  production  of  truck  crops  in  Currituck.   The  main 
reason  is  that  the  available  market  is  relatively  limited. 
As  it  is  currently  operated,  the  market  serves  primarily 
tourists  and  local  residents.   Very  few  farmers  sell  their 
produce  to  commercial  wholesalers,  and  very  little  contract 
farming  is  done.   Contract  farming  offers  the  best  possi- 
bilities for  a  large  increase  in  truck  crop  production.   If 
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TABLE  7  -  SOIL  SUITABILITY  FOR  SELECTED  TRUCK  CROPS 
CURRITUCK  COUNTY 


Group 

Soil  Series 

CROPS 

Snap 
Beans 

Water- 
melons 

Cabbage 

Canta- 
loupes 

Sweet 
Corn 

Tomatoes 

I 

Lake  land 
Klej 

F 

G 

F 

G 

F 

F 

I  la 

Mucks 

VP 

VP 

F 

VP 

F 

VP 

lib 

Swamp 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

III 

Bayboro 

Portsmouth 

Hyde 

G 

VP 

E 

VP 

E 

VP 

IVa 

Coxville 
Bladen 
Orthello 
Elkton 

F 

VP 

F 

VP 

E 

VP 

IVb 

Dragston 
Woodston 
Fallingston 

G 

F 

G 

F 

G 

F 

IVc 

Bertie 

Barclay 

Lenoir 

G 

P 

G 

P 

G 

P 

IVd 

Barclay 

Pasquotank 

Weeksvllle 

G 

P 

E 

P 

E 

P 

IVe 

Coxville 

Bladen 

Bayboro 

F 

VP 

F 

VP 

G 

VP 

V 

Marsh 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VI 

Coastal 
Beach, 
Sand  Dunes 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

VP 

CODE  -  E  Excellent  -  Above  average  yields  in  normal  seasons 
G  Good  -  Average  yields  in  normal  seasons 
F  Fair  -  Below  average  yields  in  normal  seasons 
P  Poor  -  Very  low  yields  in  normal  seasons 

VP  Very  Poor  -  Usually  considered  unsuited  for  production  of 
crops 
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vegetable  processing  is  begun  in  the  general  region,  of 
which  Currituck  is  a  part,  then  farmers  in  the  county  might 
find  it  profitable  to  enter  into  contractual  arrangements 
to  help  provide  part  of  the  needed  vegetable  supply.   At 
the  present  time,  however,  the  acreage  devoted  to  these 
crops  will  probably  increase  as  a  function  of  the  increase 
in  tourist  traffic  using  the  county. 

Wet  lands 

Since  one-third  of  the  total  land  area  in  Currituck 
County  is  classified  as  wetland,  these  areas  constitute  an 
important  resource  for  the  county.   Actually  there  are  three 
types  of  wetland  in  the  county:   swamp,  bog,  and  fresh  marsh. 

Most  of  the  swamp  land  lies  in  the  Great  Swamp  in  the 
west  central  part  of  the  county.   The  bog  lands  are  con- 
centrated in  one  continuous  tract  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  Currituck,  and  the  marsh  lands  border  Currituck  Sound 
and  touch  areas  along  the  North  River  (see  Map  5).   Table  8 
lists  the  acreage,  principal  vegetation,  principal  wildlife 
species,  and  ownership  of  each  type  of  wetland  in  the  county, 

TABLE  8  -  WETLANDS  -  CURRITUCK  COUNTY  -  1966 


Wetland 
Type 

Acreage 

Principal 
Vegetation 

Principal 

Wildlife 

Species 

Ownership 

Wooded 

Swamp 

28,400 

Hardwood , 
Scrub 
Growth 

raccoon,  rabbit, 
squirrel,  mink, 
muskrat,  otter, 
duck.  deer,  bear 

private,  small 
lumber  companies, 
and  farmers. 

Bogs 

13,750 

Pine,  scrub 
growth 

deer,  bear 

N.  C.  Pulp  Co. , 
small  lumber 
companies , 
farmers. 

Shallow 
Fresh 

Marsh 

23,600 

Acquatic 
Plants 

muskrat,  raccoon, 
rabbit,  nutrea, 
mink,  otter,  deer, 
duck,  rail,  snipe, 

teal 

sportsmen, 

farmers 

private 
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Currituck  County  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  two 
most  important  wintering  grounds  for  migratory  waterfowl  in 
the  state;  the  other  is  Hyde  County.   An  estimated  50,000 
to  100,000  waterfowl,  primarily  ducks,  spend  the  winter  on 
Currituck  Sound  and  in  the  marsh  lands  that  border  it.   In 
addition,  an  estimated  1,000  ducks  find  refuge  in  the  wooded 
swamps.   Thousands  of  snow  geese  stop  over  to  feed  in  the 
marshes  at  Mackay  Island  (the  southwestern  tip  of  Knotts 
Island)  on  their  way  to  wintering  grounds  further  down  the 
coast . 

Between  15  and  40  thousand  muskrats  are  harvested 
annually  for  their  furs.   The  muskrats'  usual  habitat  is 
the  marsh  land,  while  raccoons,  minks,  and  otters  are  found 
in  both  the  marshes  and  wooded  swamps.   Only  a  few  hundred 
of  the  latter  three  animals  are  taken  each  year.   The  fur 
harvest  from  Currituck  exceeds  that  of  any  county  in  the 
state.   Table  9  lists  the  estimated  wildlife  harvest  in  the 
county  during  the  1958-59  hunting  season. 

TABLE  9  -  WILDLIFE  HARVEST  -  CURRITUCK  COUNTY  -  1958-59* 


Type  of 

Number 

Es 

t  ima ted 

Anima 1 

Killed 

Income 

Type  of  Habitat 

Deer 

100  + 

— 

Bog  and  Swamp 

Raccoons 

350 

$ 

700 

Swamp 

and  Marsh 

Minks 

125 

$ 

1,250 

Swamp 

and  Marsh 

Otters 

40 

$ 

800 

Swamp 

and  Marsh 

Muskrats 

25,000 

$25,000 

Marsh 

Ducks 

2,000+ 

— 

Marsh 

Geese 

200+ 

— 

Marsh 

'This  is  the  latest  information  available. 
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The  county's  bog  lands,  lying  wholly  within  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  were  formed  as  a  result  of  the  poor  drainage 
characteristics  of  the  land  in  that  area.   Large  areas  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp  are  higher  in  elevation  than  the  surround- 
ing land,  but  the  high  water  retention  capabilities  of  the 
soil  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  drainage  ways  have  acted  to 
create  the  wetland.   Bog  soils  are  usually  moist  to  water- 
logged* and  are  often  flooded  in  the  winter.   Over  time, 
bogs  become  overlaid  with  a  layer  of  organic  soil  formed 
by  decaying  plants  and  plant  materials.   It  is  not  uncommon 
for  fallen  trees  to  become  embedded  in  the  muck.   With 
proper  drainage,  bog  land  can  be  converted  to  fertile  farm 
land,  although  the  range  of  suitability  for  crops  is  some- 
what limited  (see  Tables  6  and  7).   Some  tracts  of  bog  in 
Currituck  are  being  drained  and  converted  to  farm  land  or 
to  more  extensive  use  as  timber  land.   It  is  probable  that 
almost  all  of  the  existing  bog  land  in  the  county  will  be 
used  for  one  of  these  two  purposes  in  the  future.   Bog  used 
for  timber  land  under  intensive  management  could  still  pro- 
vide refuge  for  the  big  game,  deer  and  bear,  found  in  the 
county.   However,  bog  converted  to  agricultural  use  would 
have  no  value  for  wildlife  refuge  purposes. 

As  bog  land  is  drained  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
available  supply  of  this  unique  wetland  will  diminish.   If 
it  is  deemed  advisable  to  retain  natural  areas  of  bog  in 
the  county  for  wildlife  refuge  areas,  then  the  time  is  ripe 
to  consider  how  this  can  be  done.   The  county  might  choose 
to  create  a  park  or  refuge  available  to  the  public,  or 
encourage  the  state  to  take  over  a  tract  of  land,  conserve 
it,  and  regulate  its  use.   Although  few  people  come  to 
Currituck  to  hunt  big  game,  such  hunting  could  become  more 
important  in  the  future.   Certainly  preserving  some  of  the 
natural  areas  and  features  of  the  county's  landscape  will 
protect  and  enhance  its  image  of  being  an  unspoiled  rural 
ar  ea . 
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Wooded  swamps  in  the  county  cover  the  lowlying  areas 
bordering  the  streams  and  water  courses.   They  are  often 
flooded,  especially  in  the  winter,  by  more  than  a  foot  of 
water.   These  areas  tend  to  dry  up  during  the  growing 
seasons,  when  growing  plants  greatly  increase  the  demand 
for  the  available  vater,   The  dense  shade  of  trees  growing 
in  the  swamps  restricts  the  growth  of  acquatic  plants  that 
serve  as  food  for  ducks  and  muskrats.   Because  swamps  lie 
in  what  is  usually  termed  flood  plain  areas,  they  have  very 
little  potential  usefulness  as  agricultural  lands.   Also, 
their  irregular  shape  would  make  them  difficult  to  manage. 
They  serve  as  refuge  areas  for  a  variety  of  wildlife  and 
are  excellent  areas  for  growing  certain  types  of  timber. 
Modern  engineering  practices  make  it  possible  to  fill 
swamps  and  convert  such  land  to  other  uses,  but  the  expense 
is  very  great  and  there  is  no  demand  for  filling  swamp 
land. 

Currituck  will  probably  retain  Its  swamp  land  intact 
for  many  years  to  come.   In  time,  it  is  probable  that 
swamps  will  be  managed  much  more  extensively  for  timber 
purposes,  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.   The  land  will 
continue  to  provide  refuge  for  wildlife  in  keeping  with  its 
present  function.   More  intensive  forest  management  is  not 
likely  to  decrease  the  value  of  swamps  for  wildlife.   With 
some  planning,  proper  forestry  practices  could  actually 
enhance  their  usefulness  as  refuge  areas. 

Shallow  fresh  marshes  abound  in  the  Currituck  Sound. 
The  silty  marsh  soils  are  periodically  flooded  by  wind  tides 
of  from  one  to  twelve  inches  of  water.   A  great  variety  of 
acquatic  plants  grow  in  the  marsh  areas  and  provide  abundant 
food  for  waterfowl  and  muskrats.   In  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  U.S.,  marsh  areas  similar  to  those  in  Currituck  have 
been  dredged  and  filled  to  be  used  for  vacation  home  sites 
and  other  types  of  shore  front  recreation  development. 
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Certainly  there  is  the  potential  for  utilizing  some  of  the 
Currituck  marshes  in  the  same  way,  and  plans  for  filling 
and  using  marsh  land  are  being  prepared  by  several  private 
developers.   However,  the  people  in  the  county  and  in  the 
state  should  be  concerned  about  conserving  large  quantities 
of  the  Currituck  marsh  lands  if  the  area  is  to  remain  an 
important  waterfowl  wintering  ground.   With  the  anticipated 
rise  in  demand  of  waterfront  land,  there  will  be  greater 
pressure  to  fill  and  use  marsh  land  in  the  future.   As  is 
the  case  with  bog  lands,  thought  should  be  given  to 
preserving  enough  marsh  land  in  the  county  to  insure  its 
continued  place  as  a  major  national  waterfowl  wintering 
area.   The  best  probable  course  of  action  would  be  to  have 
a  state  or  federal  agency  take  over  certain  designated 
tracts  and  maintain  them  as  wildlife  refuge  areas. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  development  potential 
of  the  Currituck  wetlands  for  various  types  of  uses. 

TABLE  10  -  WETLAND  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIAL  - 

CURRITUCK  COUNTY  -  1966 

Development  Potential  For 


Game 

Wetland  Type 

AR 

ricult 

ure 

Forestry 

Waterfowl 

Anima Is 

Bogs 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Wooded  Swamp 

Poor 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Shallow  Fresh 

Poor 

Poor 

Good 

Good 

Marsh 

forestry 

Over  one-half  of  the  total  land  area  in  Currituck 

County  is  in  forest  and  wooded  wetlands.  Included  in  the 

wetland  category  are  over  28,000  acres  of  wooded  swamps  and 

about  14,000  acres  of  bog  land.   Added  to  this  acreage  is 
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about  55,000  acres  of  forest  land  which  is  found  in  scattered 
tracts  throughout  the  county.   Map  6  shows  the  woods  land 
coverage  in  Currituck  County, 

At  one  time,  the  Currituck  area  was  famous  for  its 
longleaf  pine  timber,  which  in  colonial  times  was  highly 
valued  for  pitch  and  turpentine  production.   Rather  early  in 
Currituck's  history  these  trees  were  removed,  and  second 
and  third  growth  trees  of  less  value  took  their  place.   In 
a  similar  manner,  most  of  the  cedars  and  cypress  trees,  which 
were  used  in  making  shingles,  staves,  and  boats,  were  removed, 
Scrub  growth,  gum  and  oak,  along  with  scattered  pine,  grow 
in  areas  which  are  well  suited  for  more  productive  forest 
types.   The  table  below  lists  the  pr edominanant  forest  type 
now  growing  on  each  of  the  three  types  of  forest  land  and 
indicates  some  of  the  more  productive  forest  types  that 
could  be  grown. 

TABLE  11  -  MAJOR  FOREST  TYPES  -  CURRITUCK  COUNTY  -  1966 


Type  of 

Ma  j  or 

Forest  Type 

Forest  Land 

Acreage 

Exist  ing 

Potentia 1 

Loblolly 

Slash  Pine 

Fores  t 

54,600 

Oak 

Gum 

Loblolly  Pine 
Longleaf  Pine 

Scrub  Growth 

Oak 

Ash 

Gum 

Cypress 

Wooded  Swamps 

28,400 

Cyp  re  s  s 
Ash 

Map  le 

Ash 

Oak 

Scrub  Growth 

Cypress 

Bogs 

13,800 

Pond  Pine 

Cedar 

Loblolly 

Pine 

Pond  Pine 
Slash  Pine 

Of  the  approximately  97,000  acres  of  woodland  in  Curri- 
tuck County,  15,200  acres  are  owned  by  forestry  industry 
corporations.   The  corporations  use  3,800  acres  of  this  land 
for  pulpwood  production,  4,200  acres  for  lumber,  and  7,200 
acres  for  miscellaneous  uses. 
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Most  of  the  remaining  woodland  in  the  county  is  owned 
by  private  individual  landowners  and  farmers.   Weyerhouser 
Paper  Company,  which  has  a  pulp  and  plywood  plant  near 
Plymouth,  is  encouraging  local  landowners  to  establish  tree 
farms.   Tree  farming  is  not  widely  practiced,  although  the 
potential  for  it  exists  in  the  county.   A  large  proportion 
of  the  woodlands  in  Currituck  County  are  located  on  small 
and  medium  size  farms.   Most  farmers  spend  very  little 
time  and  effort  in  managing  their  woodlands.   Yet,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  they  could  double  or  triple  their  income 
from  their  woodlands  if  they  followed  better  management  and 
harvesting  practices. 

At  present  most  of  the  county's  larger  woodland  tracts 
are  inaccessible,  although  small  quantities  of  it  are  being 
logged.   Increasingly,  drainage  ways  are  being  built  into 
the  inaccessible  areas,  and  the  spoil  from  digging  canals 
is  used  to  build  roadways.   These  practices  in  a  few  years 
will  open  up  the  swamp  and  bog  lands  to  more  intensive 
forest  management. 

In  1963,  the  National  Forest  Service  estimated  that 
Currituck  County  had  1,807,000  cords  of  standing  timber, 
of  which  57  percent  was  hardwood  and  43  percent  softwood. 
However,  there  is  more  softwood,  250  million  board  feet, 
available  for  sawtimber  than  hardwood,  160  million  board 
feet.   Much  of  the  standing  hardwood  is  in  scrub  growth 
that  will  never  produce  marketable  timbero   This  growth 
takes  up  valuable  space  and  crowds  out  the  more  productive 
softwoods,  which  are  in  great  demand  for  pulp  and  paper 
product  ion. 

A  large  proportion  of  Currituck  County  will  probably 
remain  in  woods  land  in  the  future.   Map  7  shows  the  most 
productive  forest  types  for  each  soil  group  area  in  the 
county.   The  wooded  swamps  are  well  suited  for  growing 
cypress  and  oak  trees.   Pond  pine  grows  well  in  the  bog 
lands  when  scrub  growth  is  curtailed.   In  the  better 
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drained  forest  lands,  slash  and  loblolly  pine  flourish,  and 
longleaf  pine  could  be  brought  back  into  prominance  on  the 
sandy  soils  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 


Residential  Development 

Currituck  County's  approximately  7,000  residents  are 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  county.   A  series  of 
small  villages,  all  unincorporated,  are  strung  the  length 
of  the  mainland  like  loosely  strung  beads  on  a  string.   At 
almost  every  point  where  highways  interconnect  or  are 
intersected  by  rural  county  roads,  a  cluster  of  houses  has 
sprung  up. 

The  largest  village  is  Moyock,  which  lies  astride  N.C. 
168  just  below  the  Virginia  State  Line  (see  Map  8  depicting 
areas  in  residential  development).   The  proximity  of  the 
village  to  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area  and  the  relative 
ease  with  which  commuters  can  reach  jobs  in  Virginia  have 
caused  Moyock  to  grow  in  population  and  new  homes.   To  a 
lesser  extent  other  villages  in  northern  Currituck,  Sligo, 
Shawboro,  Currituck  Village,  and  Barco  have  experienced 
scattered  residential  growth  and  an  increasing  influx  of 
house  trailers. 

The  southern  part  of  Currituck,  from  Coinjock  to  Point 
Harbor,  is  undergoing  somewhat  limited  residential  growth. 
The  new  arrivals  in  this  area  seek  sites  adjacent  to  the 
sound  and  shun  the  older  developed  communities  of  Coinjock, 
Bertha,  Grandy,  Jarvisburg,  and  Mamie.   Several  small  sound- 
side  developments  have  sprung  up.   More  developments  in  this 
area  are  in  the  planning  stages.   Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  older  developments  were  plotted  with  substandard  lots 
(5,000  square  feet  and  under),  inadequate  rights-of-way 
(30  feet),  and  very  poor  water  access  for  interior  lots. 
However,  the  county's  new  subdivision  ordinances,  if  properly 
enforced,  can  prevent  the  repetition  of  some  of  these 
practices. 
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Map  9  and  Table  12  indicate  those  areas  in  the  county 
which  are  most  suitable  for  septic  tanks.   Extensive  areas 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  the  sandy  soils  along 
Currituck  Sound,  are  well  suited  for  residential  develop- 
ment.  Although  the  soils  in  the  Moyock  area  are  not  as 
well  drained  as  would  be  desirable,  urban  and  suburban 
development  could  be  supported.   There  are  obvious  locational 
advantages  for  Moyock  that  makes  a  counter  argument  against 
its  drainage  problems. 

The  Barco  area  lies  within  the  generally  well  drained  j 
sandy  soil  sections  that  border  parts  of  the  Currituck  Sound 
shore.   Most  of  the  other  sound  bordering  areas  are  moderately 
well  drained  and  are  suited  for  low  density  residential 
deve  lopment . 

Residential  development  in  Currituck  is  usually 
limited  by  highway  access.   Many  areas  in  the  county, 
particularly  the  wetlands,  are  unsuited  for  residential 
development  and  for  highway  construction.   Other  parts  of 
the  county,  even  though  they  are  more  suited  for  develop- 
ment, have  drainage  problems.   Once  a  highway  is  located, 
a  surface  drainage  system  must  be  built  to  serve  it.   Local 
builders  tie  into  this  drainage  system  and  thereby  produce 
the  strip  residential  development  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  county. 

Housing  conditions  in  the  county  are  generally  good, 
particularly  when  compared  with  other  sections  in  northeast 
North  Carolina.   There  are  no  rural  slum  pockets  in  the 
county.   Most  of  the  poor  housing  is  located  off  the  main 
highways  and  is  widely  scattered.   Less  than  20  percent  of 
the  total  housing  is  in  poor  condition. 

Most  of  the  older  homes  are  of  frame  construction,  many 
of  them  large,  rambling  structures  situated  on  the  roadside 
borders  of  farms.   Housing  built  during  the  1940's  was 
usually  located  adjacent  to  the  trunk  highways,  and  it  was 
usually  of  wood  construction.   Most  of  the  new  homes  are  of 
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TABLE  12  -  SQIL  SUITABILITY  FOR  SELECTED  URBAN  USES 


Dwellings  With: 

Public  or 

Community 

Soil 

Sewerage 

Septic  Tank 

Light 

Group 

Systems 

Filter  Fields 

Industries 

Traf  f icways 

I 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Ha 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

lib 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

III 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

IVa 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

IVb 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

IVc 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

IVd 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

IVe 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

V 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

VI 

Good 

Good 

Poor 

Poor 
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brick  construction.   These  are  scattered  throughout  the 
county  with  small  concentrations  at  Moyock,  Point  Harbor, 
and  a  few  places  along  the  sound  shore  of  the  main  peninsula. 
Dwellings  in  the  county,  even  in  the  villages,  are  typically 
located  on  large  lots.   Often  one  hundred  yards  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  separates  neighbors.   However,  lots  located  on 
the  sound  shore  are  beginning  to  decrease  in  size  as  land 
costs  escalate.   Much  of  the  new  housing  is  water  oriented 
and  most  of  it  is  in  permanent  housing,  not  vacation  cottages, 

There  is  a  mix  of  residential  and  commercial  develop- 
ment along  the  major  trunk  highways.   However,  at  present 
the  development  is  at  a  low  density, and  there  are  relatively 
few  problems  of  incompatible  land  uses.   Many  roadside  pro- 
duce stands  are  located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  main 
peninsula,  and  these  are  usually  built  on  the  corner  of  the 
front  yard.   As  a  rule,  the  business  they  generate  does  not 
obstruct  the  flow  of  traffic.   Several  larger  open  air  pro- 
duce markets  located  in  the  same  vicinity  have  provided 
adequate  parking  space  for  customers.   There  are  several 
feed  mills,  lumber  mills,  and  produce  buying  stations  in 
the  county  but  these  businesses  are  generally  isolated  from 
residential  development  and  cause  no  problems  at  present. 

Except  for  the  schools  and  the  county  library  in 
Currituck  Village,  there  are  no  public  cultural  facilities 
in  the  county  available  to  residents.   Much  of  the  social 
life  is  centered  around  the  churches   and  several  active 
clubs.   However,  some  segments  of  the  population  are  excluded 
from  the  latter.   Residents  frequently  go  to  Elizabeth  City 
or  Norfolk  to  seek  entertainment. 

Business  Development 

There  is  little  business  development  in  Currituck  County, 
and  consequently  very  little  land  has  been  used  for  such 
development.   The  largest  businesses  in  the  county  are  feed 
mills,  lumber  mills,  and  produce  wholesalers.   The  most 
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numerous  businesses  are  the  combination  service  stations- 
groceries  and  the  roadside  produce  markets.   The  largest 
concentration  of  business  activity  in  the  county  is  at 
Moyock   where  there  are  14  small  commercial  establishments. 
No  other  village  in  the  county  has  more  than  six  business 
establishments.   Table  13  lists  the  county's  business 
establishments  by  category   and  gives  an  indication  of  theii 
recent  growth. 

TABLE  13  -  BUSINESS  ESTABLISHMENTS,  SALES,*  PAYROLLS,  AN! 
EMPLOYEES  -  CURRITUCK  COUNTY 


Retail  Trade 

1958 

1963 

Percent  Change 

No*  of  Establishm 

ent  s 

74 

78 

5.4 

Sales  ($1,000) 

2,473 

2,368 

-4.2 

Payroll  ($1,000) 

104 

99 

-4.8 

No.  of  Employees 

56 

45 

-19.6 

Wholesale  Trade 

ent  s 

8 

9 

12.5 

No.  of  Establishm 

Sales  ($1,000) 

3,544 

8,015 

126.2 

Payroll  ($1,000) 

107 

197 

84.1 

No  .  of  Emp loyees 

37 

57 

54.  1 

Selected  Services 

ents 

22 

40 

81.8 

No.  of  Establishm 

Sales  ($1,000) 

140 

337 

140.7 

Payroll  ($1,000) 

7 

25 

257,1 

No.  of  Employees 

6 

11 

83.3 

*Part  of  the  increase  from  1958  to  1963  was  due  to  the 
national  economy's  gradual  inflationary  trend.   A  1958 
dollar  was  worth  94  cents  in  1963. 
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In  the  past  few  years,  wholesale  trade  and  services 
have  shown  growth,  but  retail  trade  has  declined  slightly. 
If  the  county's  population  continues  to  grow  and  if  the 
area's  recreation  service  potential  is  more  fully  exploited, 
all  of  these  categories  should  show  considerable  growth  in 
the  future.   Even  so,  a  relatively  small  amount  of  land  will 
be  needed  for  business  development.   It  is  quite  likely 
that  most  of  the  new  business  will  be  highway  oriented  and 
located  at  some  point  along  the  county's  trunk  highway  system. 
The  most  favorable  locations  for  shopping  centers  are  at  Moyock 
if  the  population  in  that  community  continues  to  expand, 
and  at  Point  Harbor  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  county.   The 
Point  Harbor  area  could  be  developed  into  an  important 
recreation  oriented  "new  town",  providing  overnight  accom- 
modations for  persons  using  the  outer  banks,  public  and 
privately  operated  recreation  facilities  along  the  Curri- 
tuck and  Albemarle  Sound  Shores,  and  a  fully  developed 
retail  center  with  supporting  professional  and  public 
services . 


Recreation  Development 

In  spite  of  its  rich  potential  for  recreation  develop- 
ment, Currituck  County  has  almost  no  land  set  aside  for 
public  recreation.   The  only  public  preserve  is  the  federally 
operated  North  West  River  Marsh  Wildlife  Area,  a  preserve 
of  about  700  acres,  located  about  two  miles  northeast  of 
Moyock  on  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  State  Line,   There 
are  two  state  operated  public  boat  launching  areas,  one  at 
Coinjock,  and  the  other  at  Poplar  Branch.   In  addition, 
there  are  a  few  other  small  private  boat  launch  areas  that 
are  used  by  local  residents.   No  land  has  been  acquired 
by  the  county  for  public  recrea t ion, and  there  are  no  state 
owned  lands  available  for  public  use. 


As  indicated  in  Table  14,  most  of  the  soils  in  the 
county  are  moderately  well  suited  for  recreation  use.   How- 
ever, parts  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the  southern 
peninsula  of  the  mainland,  are  very  well  suited  for  intensive 
recreation  activities.   Although  some  areas,  such  as  the 
marsh  lands,  are  not  suitable  for  intensive  recreation,  they 
still  function  for  such  recreation  activities  as  sightseeing, 
boating,  and  hunting. 

There  are  numerous  areas  on  the  mainland  shore  of  Curri- 
tuck Sound  that  could  be  developed  into  public  recreation 
and  water  access  areas.   However,  the  demand  for  this  land 
is  rising,  and  prices  for  it  have  doubled  in  the  past  five 
years.   The  southern  tip  of  the  county  below  Powells  Point; 
and  the  sound  front  areas  from  Point  Harbor  to  Aydlett  are 
being  cut  into  waterfront  lots  and  sold  to  bidders  willing 
to  pay  an  inflated  price.   Some  choice  waterfront  land  has 
been  sold  by  farmers  who  retain  the  inland  areas  to  farm. 
This  sell-off  of  the  high  valued  waterfront  land  is  result- 
ing in  a  bordering  strip  of  homes  along  the  waterfront  which 
seals  off  water  access  and  ultimately  decreases  the  value 
of  the  interior  areas  for  residential  development.   Unless 
action  is  taken  quickly  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 
public  water  access  will  be  permanently  lost. 

The  county,  through  a  sound  program  of  acquiring  and 
developing  public  recreation  areas  and  facilities,  could  not 
only  provide  a  range  of  recreation  services  for  its  resident 
population,  but  could  in  addition  accommodate  tourists.   With 
proper  planning,  private  enterprise  could  be  encouraged  to 
develop  supporting  commercial  facilities  and  services  adjacent 
to  public  water  access  sites.   The  southern  end  of  the  main- 
land could  be  developed  into  a  recreation  oriented  complex 
with  a  range  of  public  and  private  recreation  facilities  that 
could  be  operated  on  a  year-round  basis.   With  public  water 
access,  sail  boating,  water  skiing,  fishing  and  motor  boating 
could  be  greatly  expanded.   Sailboating,  in  particular,  is 
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TABLE  14  -  SOIL  SUITABILITY  FOR  SELECTED  RECREATION  USES 


Soil 

Recreat  ion 

Golf 

Camp 

Picnic 

Intensive 

Group 

Sites 

Areas 

Play  Areas 

Fairways 

I 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Ha 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not.  Suited 

lib 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

III 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Poor 

IVa 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

IVb 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

IVc 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

IVd 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Poor 

IVe 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

V 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

Not  Suited 

VI 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Poor 
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surprisingly  rare  on  the  broad  protected  waters  of  the 
sounds,  but  with  adequate  facilities  the  area  could  become 
one  of  the  most  important  for  this  sport  on  the  east  coast. 
On  the  mainland,  swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts, 
and  multi-purpose  recreation  facilities  could  be  built  and 
made  available  to  the  public  free  or  on  a  fee  basis.   With 
overnight  accommodations  and  the  needed  retail  and  service 
establishments,  the  Currituck  could  attract  weekend  users 
from  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area,  an  available  and  growing 
"market"  for  recreation.   If  east-west  highway  access  is 
improved,  the  county  could  even  attract  weekenders  from 
the  Piedmont  Crescent  and  the  larger  eastern  North  Carolina 
cities . 

Such  a  development  program  as  the  one  described  above, 
would  serve  to  increase  capital  investment  in  the  county 
and  expand  the  economic  base,  providing  needed  jobs.   However 
it  would  be  a  massive  undertaking  for  a  small  county  govern- 
ment and  should  only  be  entered  into  after  considerable 
study  and  analysis. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC  FACILITIES  AND  UTILITIES 

Public  facilities  form  the  backbone  of  the  service 
system  for  any  governmental  unit.   In  trying  to  determine 
the  potential  for  land  development  in  a  county,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  the  location  of  public  facilities 
and  the  type  and  extent  of  services  available. 

Police  and  Fire  Protection 

Currituck  County  has  six  full-time  law  enforcement 
officers  and  one  who  serves  on  a  part-time  basis.   The  sheriff 
has  his  office  in  the  courthouse  at  Currituck  village,  and 
his  four  deputies  serve  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
reside,  Poplar  Branch,  Moyock ,  Knotts  Island,  and  Corolla. 
In  addition,  a  special  deputy,  who  also  aids  with  tax 
collection,  operates  from  his  home  at  Powells  Point.   One 
state  highway  patrolman,  who  lives  at  Poplar  Branch,  is 
assigned  to  the  county.   A  member  of  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment is  within  eight  miles  of  any  point  in  the  county. 

There  are  three  rural  volunteer  fire  departments  in 
the  county,  located  at  Grandy,  Moyock,  and  Knotts  Island. 
Each  has  two  pumper  trucks  and  an  ambulance,  plus  an  assort- 
ment of  additional  equipment.   Map  10  shows  the  location  of 
police  and  fire  protection  personnel  and  facilities  and 
indicates  the  approximate  areas  within  which  fire  protection 
can  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  effective.   It  is  evident 
that  much  of  the  county  does  not  have  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection, particularly  the  central,  portion  and  the  southern 
tip  of  the  mainland. 

Schools  and  Other  Public  Facilities 

The  Currituck  County  School  Board  operates  public 
schools  at  five  sites  in  the  county.   There  are  elementary 
schools  at  Knotts  Island,  Poplar  Branch,  Moyock,  and  Barco. 
High  schools  are  maintained  at  Barco  and  at  Currituck  village. 
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Table  15  depicts  the  current  enrollment  at  each  school, 
the  site  size,  and  the  date  of  construction* 

TABLE  15  -  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  AND  SITE  SIZE 


School 

Year 

Acres 

Enro 1 lment 

High 

Locat  ion        Name 

Built 

Site 

E  lem, 

Schoo  1 

Total 

Knotts      Knotts 

1925 

7 

88 



88 

Island      Island  Elem. 

Poplar      Griggs 

1941 

12 

400 

— 

400 

Branch      El em. 

Moyock      Moyock 

1941* 

10 

410 

— 

410 

E  lem. 

Barco       Currituck 

1950** 

65 

297 

150 

447 

Union 

Currituck   J. P.  Knapp 

1927*** 

42 

— 

333 

333 

High  School 

l 

Totals 

136 

1,195 

483 

1,678 

*addition  made  1943 

**addition  made  1962 

***addition  made  1960 

All  of  the  schools  have  adequate  sites  in  terms  of  acreage 
according  to  current  standards,   However,  much  of  the  Barco 
school  site  is  in  swampy  land  which  is  not  suited  for 
development.   Only  about  15  acres  of  cleared  land  are  now 
being  used  on  the  site. 

The  county  operates  a  fleet  of  school  buses  to  serve 
these  facilities,  since  very  few  students  live  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  their  school.   Because  of  the  even  population 
distribution  in  the  county  and  the  low  overall  density,  each 
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school,  except  the  one  at  Knotts  Island,  serves  a  fairly 
large  geographical  area.   Additional  population  growth 
should  not  alter  the  pattern,  because  new  population  growth 
is  tending  to  be  dispersed  throughout  the  county. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  county  has  an 
office  at  the  high  school  in  Currituck  village.   Also  in 
the  village  is  the  county  courthouse,  library,  jail,  and 
public  health  department.   Map  11  shows  the  location  of 
these  facilities,  as  well  as  the  locations  of  the  schools. 
The  courthouse  provides  office  space  for  the  county  agri- 
cultural extension  service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Committee 

Electric  Power  and  Telephone  Facilities 

Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company  (VEPCO)  supplies 
electric  power  for  almost  all  of  Currituck  County.   A  few 
subscribers  in  Shawboro  receive  power  from  the  REA.   Power 
lines  run  the  length  of  Currituck  County,  following  the 
highway  system.   The  Norfolk  and  Carolina  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  supplies  telephone  service  to  the  county. 
Telephone  lines,  like  the  power  lines,  extend  throughout 
the  county  and  follow  the  highway  system.   Because  power 
and  telephone  lines  are  well  distributed  throughout  the 
county,  there  has  been  no  problem  in  extending  these 
services  to  new  dwellings. 

Transportation  System 

Currituck  County  is  served  by  four  state  highways  and 
one  U.S.  highway,  which  comprise  the  trunk  system.   U.S.  158, 
which  connects  with  U.S.  17  in  Elizabeth  City,  enters  the 
main  peninsula  from  the  west  and  runs  down  the  spine  of  the 
county  to  the  three  mile  long  Wright  Memorial  Bridge.   U.S. 
158  terminates  on  the  Dare  County  Outer  Banks.   State  High- 
way 168  enters  the  county  from  the  north,  runs  down  the 
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center  of  the  main  peninsula  to  Sligo,  then  turns  to  the 
southwest  and  connects  with  U.S.  158  just  west  of  the  Curri- 
tuck County  line.   N.C.  34  connects  the  main  peninsula 
trunks,  N.C.  168  and  U.S.  158,  with  a  ten  mile  link  between 
Sligo  and  Barco  (see  Map  12).   State  Highway  615  runs  south- 
ward from  Virginia  and  provides  highway  access  for  Knotts 
Island.   N.C.  Highway  3  is  a  two  mile  spur  which  connects 
Bertha  on  U.S.  158  with  Poplar  Branch. 

The  mainland  of  Currituck  County  is  served  by  a  linear 
northwest  to  southeast  trunk  system  with  a  westward  connection, 
A  number  of  rural  feeder  highways,  many  of  them  unpaved,  pro- 
vide access  to  the  sound  and  river  front  residences.   Most  of 
the  county's  residents  live  along  the  major  trunk  route  and 
are  dependent  on  it  for  access  to  other  areas.   In  order  to 
go  to  work,  to  shop,  or  to  use  most  of  the  county's  facilities, 
the  average  resident  must  travel  from  20  to  60  miles.   This 
distance  and  time  factor  is  a  penalty  assessed  against  every 
resident  in  the  county. 

Congestion  on  the  main  trunk  lines  is  not  yet  a  serious 
problem  for  the  county  (see  Map  13  for  average  daily  traffic 
volumes).   However,  residents  complain  about  unpaved  secondary 
roads,  and  cite  the  need  for  additional  improvements  on  U.S. 
158.   During  the  summer  beach  season,  tourists  pour  through 
the  county  on  the  trunk  system  enroute  to  the  Dare  outer 
banks  and  the  newly  established  National  Seashore  Park.   It 
is  during  this  time  of  year  that  the  major  traffic  volumes 
are  recorded.   As  traffic  volumes  increase,  it  will  be 
important  to  plan  the  trunk  system  so  that  it  can  handle  the 
maximum  load  adequately  or  many  local  residents  will  be  severe- 
ly penalized,  because  they  have  no  alternative  routes  or  back- 
roads  upon  which  to  rely  when  the  main  highway  is  congested. 

Boat  traffic  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  county 
via  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  which  runs  from  New  York  to 
Florida.   All  north-south  highway  traffic  crosses  the  canal 
at  Coinjock  on  U.S.  158.   There  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
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in  boat  traffic  through  the  waterway  in  recent  years, 
coupled  with  a  rise  in  pleasure  boat  ownership.   Pleasure 
craft  make  up  most  of  the  traffic  flow  through  the  waterway. 
The  remainder  of  the  traffic  is  made  up  of  fishing  boats, 
tug  boats,  and  barges. 

A  total  of  about  6,000  craft  pass  through  the  Currituck 
section  of  the  waterway  each  year.   The  heaviest  traffic  is 
experienced  in  the  fall  and  late  spring,  when  pleasure  craft 
traveling  between  Florida  and  the  northeast  swell  the  totals;, 
During  these  times,  monthly  totals  run  from  600  to  900  boats, 
The  average  during  the  summer  months  runs  from  400  to  500 
craft  and  during  the  winter  from  200  to  400,   No  major 
improvements  are  currently  planned  for  the  waterway. 

Facilities  for  the  many  pleasure  boats  which  use  the 
canal  are  quite  limited.   There  is  no  large  marina  or  boat 
docking  facility  in  the  conty,  although  there  are  a  few 
docks  for  small  boats  at  places  along  the  river  and  sound 
shores  of  the  main  peninsula.   Most  of  these  facilities  were 
built  years  ago  and  are  used  primarily  by  local  boaters  and 
small  fishing  parties. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  Railway  crosses  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  county.   It  roughly  parallels  N.C.  Highway  168, 
passing  through  Moyock,  Snowden,  and  Shawboro.   No  passenger 
service  is  provided  to  the  county,  but  freight  service  is 
available.   The  primary  use  of  the  railway  is  to  transport 
agricultural  and  forestry  supplies  and  products^ 

A  small  airstrip  is  maintained  at  Barco,  adjacent  to 
U.S.  158.   This  facility  has  no  lighting  and  needs  consider- 
able improvement  to  provide  adequate  service  for  small 
private  aircraft. 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIALS 

Based  on  the  information  presented  in  this  study,  the 
following  sections  provide  a  summary  of  the  land  develop- 
ment capacities  of  each  major  geographical  area  of  Currituck 
County.   Map  14  indicates  the  location  of  each  of  the  four 
designated  areas  and  depicts  the  land  development  potential 
in  each.   The  following  land  capacity  categories  were  chosen: 
urban  and  suburban  development,  rural  residential  develop- 
ment, agriculture,  forestry,  and  recreation  and  wildlife 
preserves  . 

The  general  requirements  for  each  land  capacity  classi- 
fication are  as  follows: 

1.  Urban  and  suburban  development 

a.  access  to  major  developed  urban  areas 
(Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area) 

b.  access  to  intensive  ocean  front  development 
and  National  Seashore  Park 

c.  location  on  major  trunk  highway 

d.  suitability  of  soils  for  public  sewer 
service 

e.  generally  good  area  drainage 

f.  location  on  electric  transmission  and 
telephone  lines 

g.  relative  closeness  to  schools 

h.   availability  of  adequate  water  supply 

2.  Rural  residential 

a.  location  adjacent  to  a  highway 

b.  soils  suited  to  individual  septic  tanks 

c.  generally  good  area  drainage 

d.  location  near  electric  transmission  and 
telephone  lines 

e.  availability  of  adequate  ground  water  supply 

3.  Agriculture 

a.  soils  well  suited  for  agriculture 

b.  drainage  adequate  for  agriculture 
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Outer  Banks 

Currituck  County's  Outer  Banks  are  one  of  the  last 
undeveloped,  relatively  unspoiled  natural  areas  left  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.   Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore, the  newest  federal  acquisition  on  the  North  Carolina 
Outer  Banks,  has  been  added  to  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore to  produce  a  large  federal  recreation  preserve.   There 
is  little  sentiment  to  add  the  Currituck  Outer  Banks  to  this 
park  land.   It  is  probable  that  the  Currituck  Banks  will 
undergo  private  development  as  soon  as  highway  access  is 
extended  into  the  barrier  strip.   The  area  is  as  well  suited 
to  private  development  as  the  other  areas  along  the  outer 
banks  that  have  been  developed.   However,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  most  of  the  mistakes  made  with  other  developments  will 
not  be  repeated  on  the  Currituck  Banks.   Beach  and  dune 
stabilization  have  not  been  adequate  at  most  developed  areas. 
Too  often,  not  enough  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  establish- 
ing adequate  ground  and  tree  cover.   Good  building  practices 
have  often  been  ignored,  and  high  storm  tides  frequently 
severely  damage  cottages.   Public  access  to  the  water  is 
often  forgotten  about  completely,  and  poor  platting  practices 
(tiny  lots  and  inadequate  rights-of-way)  are  very  common. 

The  county  should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  make 
certain  that  the  development  of  the  Currituck  Banks,  when  it 


occurs,  is  as  orderly  and  as  well  guided  as  it  can  be.   It 
would  be  most  desirable  for  the  county  to  work  with  the 
major  developers,  when  development  occurs,  in  order  that 
necessary  public  improvements  will  be  properly  planned  and 
provided . 

If  proper  precautions  are  taken,  a  very  desirable 
ocean  front  residential  and  vacation  home  development  can 
be  established  on  the  Currituck  Outer  Banks.   The  sandy  soil 
is  very  well  drained  and  quite  well  suited  for  individual 
septic  tanks  or  a  community  sev/tge  system.   Water  supply 
could  be  a  problem  if  development  becomes  quite  dense,  but 
no  serious  difficulty  should  be  experienced  if  the  relatively 
low  density  development  that  is  anticipated  takes  place. 
Highway  access  will  probably  be  extended  upward  from  Dare 
County.   It  would  be  perhaps  most  desirable  if  the  road  were 
gradually  extended  and  development  took  place  slowly. 
Although  eventual  connection  with  Virginia  highways  to  the 
north  is  likely,  it  would  probably  be  desirable  to  restrict 
through  traffic  on  the  Currituck  Banks  to  discourage  highway 
choking,  strip  commercial  development  from  extending  the 
length  of  the  area.   Public  access  should  be  preserved  on 
the  ocean  front  at  frequent  intervals  and  adequate  public 
parking  should  be  made  available.   It  would  be  desirable  to 
set  aside  all  of  the  marsh  lands  on  the  sound  side  of  the 
banks  as  a  natural  wildlife  preserve.   These  fresh  water 
marsh  areas  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  cycle  of  fish, 
waterfowl,  and  other  animals. 

Knotts  Island 

Knotts  Island  is  one  of  the  most  isolated  spots  in 
North  Carolina.   It  will  continue  to  function  as  a  bedroom 
area  for  people  who  work  in  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area. 
Most  of  its  new  population  growth  will  probably  come  in  the 
form  of  people  seeking  a  quiet  waterside  retreat.   Private 
developers  have  already  begun  to  make  plans  for  water 
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oriented  residential  subdivisions  on  the  peninsula.   It 
would  be  highly  desirable  if  such  developments  would  provide 
for  adequate  water  access  for  all  persons  who  buy  a  home 
s  ite  in  it. 

Knotts  Island  has  a  limited  potential  for  further 
development  because  of  its  small  size  and  its  unsui tab i 1 i ty , 
in  large  portions  of  the  peninsula  for  building  purposes. 
The  soils  on  the  southeast  side  of  Knotts  Island  are  suitable 
for  individual  or  community  sewage  systems.   Although  some 
of  the  land  on  the  peninsula  is  suited  for  agriculture,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  it  will  be  used  for  this  purpose 
because  new  residential  development  will  consume  the  avail- 
able space.   The  fresh  water  marshes  should  be  set  aside 
for  public  recreation  and  wildlife  preserves.   During  the 
fall  and  winter  season,  great  numbers  of  migratory  waterfowl 
use  these  areas . 

North  Currituck 

The  northern  portion  of  the  mainland  (see  Map  14)  will 
probably  continue  to  attract  people  from  the  Norfolk  Metro- 
politan Area.   Northern  Currituck  will  surely  become  more 
dependent  economically  on  the  metropolitan  area.   Moyock 
will  probably  continue  to  grow  in  population,  particularly 
if  public  services  can  be  improved.   It  is  located  only 
about  20  miles  from  downtown  Norfolk  and  is  therefore  an 
easy  range  for  commuters.   The  Barco  area,  sited  at  the 
junction  of  U.S.  Highway  158  and  N.C.  Highway  34,  is  in  a 
strategic  location.   If  its  airstrip  were  greatly  improved 
and  if  better  facilities  were  provided  for  boaters  using 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  it  would  be  the  transportation 
hub  for  the  county.   All  traffic  coming  from  southern  Curri- 
tuck and  Dare  County  must  pass  through  it.   The  soils  under- 
lying both  Moyock  and  Barco  are  suitable  for  community  sewage 
systems.   Since  both  are  sited  on  the  ridge  running  the 
length  of  the  peninsula,  drainage  is  adequate. 
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Most  of  the  land  along  the  sound  in  northern  Currituck 
is  suitable  for  low  density,  rural  residential  development. 
In  addition,  areas  already  partially  built  up  along  the 
highways  in  the  vicinity  have  been  designated  for  such 
development  on  the  land  capabilities  map.   The  soils  are 
suitable  for  individual  septic  tanks  in  all  of  these  sections, 
Minor  drainage  problems  are  experienced  in  parts  of  northern 
Currituck,  but  the  sandy  soils  adjacent  to  the  sound  are 
generally  well  drained. 

Major  field  crops  -  corn,  soybeans,  grains,  and  Irish 
potatoes  -  are  grown  in  northern  Currituck.   Land  under 
cultivation  will  probably  decrease  as  residential  growth 
increases.   However,  part  of  the  bog  land  in  the  northwest 
corner  is  well  suited  for  cultivation  and  portions  of  it 
are  being  drained  and  converted  to  agriculture. 

Better  forest  management  could  greatly  increase  the 
production  of  the  Currituck  woodlands.   Most  of  the  bog 
land  in  the  northwest  corner  and  the  swamp  lands  bordering 
the  North  River  have  been  designated  as  potential  forest 
lands.   It  is  anticipated  that  with  more  intensive  manage- 
ment, drainage,  and  road  building  programs,  these  wetlands 
will  become  important  wood  suppliers. 

The  marshes  bordering  the  sound  have  been  designated 
as  recreation  and  wildlife  preserves.   These  areas  are  of 
major  importance  to  the  wildlife  and  waterfowl  which  use 
them.   Unless  they  are  preserved,  the  county  will  lose  its 
wintering  flocks  of  water  birds.   Such  a  loss  would  be  a 
crippling  blow  to  the  local  economy. 

South  Currituck 

Southern  Currituck  has  the  potential  of  serving  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  visitors  to  the  outer  banks,  and  as 
a  recreation  area  unique  in  its  own  right.   As  long  as  no 
competing  highway  is  built  on  the  Currituck  Outer  Banks,  the 
only  tourist  route  from  the  north  into  Dare  County  and  the 
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Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  will  be  through  southern 
Currituck.   If  the  potential  is  to  be  realized,  an  urban 
type  development  must  be  located  near  the  tip  of  the  main- 
land peninsula.   The  soils  are  quite  suitable  -  well  drained 
and  adaptable  to  a  community  sewage  system.   The  water  supply 
is  adequate  and  there  is  still  a  sufficient  amount  of  un- 
developed land.   However,  action  to  bring  about  such  a 
development  would  probably  have  to  be  triggered  by  the  local 
government,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  sufficient  resources 
for  the  task.   If  the  county  decided  to  pursue  the  idea, 
additional  study  would  certainly  be  in  order. 

Almost  the  entire  sound  shore4  from  Point  Harbor  in  the 
south  to  Waterlily  in  the  north,  is  suitable  for  low  density 
residential  development.   Well  drained  sandy  soils  predominate 
in  the  lower  peninsula.   It  would  be  wise  for  the  county  to 
initiate  a  careful  study  of  public  water  access  in  the  county 
and  in  this  part  of  Currituck  in  particular.   Public  access 
areas  along  the  sound  should  be  acquired  along  with  additional 
recreation  sites  needed  for  public  use.   Some  of  the  acquired 
parcels  could  be  developed  primarily  to  serve  local  residents, 
while  others,  particularly  the  water  access  sites,  could 
serve  the  visiting  public  in  addition  to  local  residents. 

Truck  crops  are  concentrated  in  southern  Currituck 
and  these  could  be  expanded  in  acreage  if  less  land  were 
used  for  field  crops.   Soils  in  the  area  are  particularly 
well  suited  for  truck  crops  and  not  as  well  suited  for  most 
field  crops.   As  more  land  is  taken  up  in  residential 
development,  farmers  will  have  to  decide  whether  it  is  more 
profitable  to  use  their  land  for  extensive  or  intensive 
crops . 

Relatively  little  forest  land  is  designated  in  southern 
Currituck  (see  Map  14).   Maple  Swamp,  lying  just  east  of 
Coinjock,  and  a  portion  of  Great  Swamp  make  up  the  forest 
land.   Small  woodland  tracts  are  located  on  almost  every 
farm  in  the  county,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  locate  them 
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on  a  small  map.   These  small  tracts,  as  well  as  the  larger 
wetland  parcels,  are  an  important  county  resource. 

Marsh  lands  lying  along  the  North  River  and  Currituck 
Sound  form  part  of  the  previously  discussed  wildlife  areas. 
If  the  county  cannot  acquire  and  protect  these  areas,  state 
or  federal  ownership  and  management  should  be  carefully 
considered.   It  may  be  possible  for  the  county  to  set  up 
special  zoning  districts  to  provide  protection,  or  it  may 
be  possible  to  work  out  lease  arrangements  with  the  owners. 
Regardless  of  what  type  of  plan  is  used  to  protect  these 
lands,  the  county  must  ultimately  make  certain  their 
preservat  ion. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  land  potential  study  is  to  point  up 
the  localities  of  Currituck  County  which  are  most  suitable 
for  certain  land  uses,  i.e.,  forestry,  wildlife  preserves, 
recreation,  residential,  etc.   The  study  has  done  just  this. 
Based  primarily  on  physical,  topographic,  geophysical,  and 
cultural  or  manmade  features,  and  economic  and  demographic 
information,  the  various  sections  of  the  county  have  been 
studied  and  their  highest  and  best  use  according  to  national, 
state,  and  county  planning  standards  have  been  pointed  out. 

This  is  hardly  where  the  planning  process  stops.   It  is 
where  the  most  exciting  part  begins.   The  county  has  now 
reached  the  threshold  of  a  county  plan  itself.   Based  on  this 
Land  Potential  Study,  a  land  development  plan  should  be 
formulated,  and  geared  to  that  land  development  plan,  imple- 
menting ordinances  should  be  passed  to  carry  out  the  plan0 
This  is  the  next  step  to  take.   If  it  is  not  taken,  the 
reservation  of  public  beach,  for  instance  as  discussed  in 
this  study,  will  never  be  accomplished,  and  the  preservation 
of  wildlife  retreats  in  the  fresh  water  marshes  may  never 
become  a  reality.   A  Land  Development  Plan  should  be  formu- 
lated In  accordance  with  the  studies  the  county  has  under- 
taken.  Geared  to  that  plan,  a  zoning  ordinance  should  be 
prepared  to  protect  as  much  as  possible  the  tremendous  asseus 
the  county  now  enjoys. 

Pointed  out  often  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this 
report  is  the  Norfolk  Metropolitan  Area  and  its  impact  on 
Currituck  County.   Day  by  day,  the  influences  of  the  growing 
city  are  being  increasingly  felt  by  Currituck,   A  prime 
question  arises  here.   Is  Currituck  County  ready  to  bear  thu 
burden  of  urban  and  suburban  growth?   The  answer  is  an 
emphatic,  no.   Nevertheless,  the  county  is  becoming  a 
"bedroom  satellite."   This  should  be  welcomed  by  a  county 
whose  tax  base  needs  to  be  refurbished,  but  after  a  period 
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of  time  this  sort  of  spillover  could  become  a  nightmare  if 
it  is  unguided  and  uncontrolled. 

What  can  Currituck  County  do  now  to  be  prepared  for  the 
inevitable  future? 

1»   It  should  continue  its  planning  efforts  by  formu- 
lating a  land  development  plan  for  the  entire 
county  o 

2.  In  addition  to  subdivision  regulations  which  have 
already  been  adopted,  it  should  consider  preparing 
a  zoning  ordinance  in  accordance  with  a  land 
development  plan  to  cover  the  entire  county  or 
vital  sections  of  the  county. 

3.  It  should  prepare  a  Public  Facilities  Plan  to 
determine  the  extent  and  need  for  services  for 
which  the  county  is  responsible  such  as  fire  and 
police  protection,  water  and  sewer,  schools,  etc. 

4.  Based  on  the  Public  Facilities  Plan,  it  should 
prepare  a  Public  Improvements  Program  and  Capital 
Budget  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

5.  It  should  explore  fully  the  possibility  of  forming 
a  nonprofit  development  commission  to  implement 
the  recreation  recommendations  in  this  report, 

6.  It  should  participate  fully  and  remain  active  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Albemarle  Area  Planning  Commission; 
contribute  as  much  as  possible  in  time  and  talent, 
taking  advantage  of  its  own  experience  as  a  fore- 
runner in  planning  in  the  region;  and  reciprocate 

in  the  joint  efforts  of  this  body,  receiving  open- 
mindedly  its  opinions  and  recommendations. 
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